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CHAPTEE I. 
Pbimititb Times. 



As antiquarians gather from the characteristics of the 
Erse, or ancient msh language, and from the names of 
places in Ireland, which are capable, in that tong^ae, of 
interpretation and significance, the first population of 
Ireland was Keltic, ofthe same origin as the Gauls who 
overran France, and the Gaels of Scotland or the Cimbri 
of Wales. Of these people, history we hare none. In 
common parlance, many families in Ireland are said to 
exhibit marks of Milesian descent. For the bards and 

frimitire records declare' that, some time after the 
>eluge, a Scythian horde ha^^ on its road picked up 
the sciences of Babylon, Phoemcia, and Egypt, landed 
in Spain, delivered it £rom the G<>ths, (who did not 
enter it till two thousand years afterwards H and then 
sailed under Heber and Heremon, sons ot the great 
Milesius, for Ireland. Here they found that alrezuly a 
niece of Noah, a colony of Nemedians, and a race of 
necromancers, called Mr Bolgs, had passed away, and 
the land was possessed by the Tuatha de Danaan. 
These last the Milesians defeated in the glorious battle 
of SHabh Mis, and for two thousand years Milesian 
princes exercised their magnificent royalty in the 
nappy realm of Ireland, coming to an end in tne person 
of jLvDig Eoderic O'Connor. Such fables prove no more 
than thiftt the bards had imbued themselves with some 

S>rtions of classic lore : the Tuatha de Danaan are the 
anai of Homer, and the Fir Bolgs the Belg» of Csesar. 
Yet the Spanish origin of its Keltic breeds is an article 
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2 PBIUITIYE TIMES. 

of the national faith of Ireland, and mentioned by 
Nennius, who wrote as early as a.d. 868. 

Ireland had its stone circles ; it has its cromlechs, 
Logan stones, barrows, and cairns. The round towers, 
peculiar to it with the nearest portion of the Scottisb. 
coast, form objects of much interest to the antiquarian. 
They have lately been carefiilly examined by Mr. 
Petrie, who concludes them to be belfries, properly 
separate from the churches to which they were appur- 
tenant, and calculated to afford refuge in time of 
danger. These much-talked-of strocturee are in num* 
ber Bffsy or sixty, found in situations of all sorts— oh 
bills, in valleys, on islands — ^with a prospect, without a 
prospect — ^near to one anotheri and distant : they are 
round, and usually taper upwards ; in height they yaay 
from 50 to 150 feet, and are at the base from 40 to 60 feet 
in circumference. They are divided into storeys, each 
about 12 feet in height ; of these, the floors are dmotft 
always of wood : in the uppermost are apertures <»r 
windows, usually four in number, and looking to the 
cardinal points, but sometimes two, five, six, or eight. 
The lowest storey is sometimes solid. The doorway 
is in the second storey, from 8 to SO feet from th« 
ground, and large enough to admit a single perscm at 
a time : the remaioing storeys are lighted by an ape^ 
ture of small size. Ihey are built of spawled ruoDle, 
small stones being inserted between the large ones, and 
therefore very Httle mortar has been used. They are 
occasionally, nowever, of ashlar masonry. By the Irish 
ihey are (»lled CUnetheaehg, wluch means belfries. 
Manjy remaining doorways prove that they had been 
furnished with a double door. Mr. Petrie states:-^ 
' ly That the towers are never found unconnected with 
ancient eodesiastical foundations : 2, that their archi- 
tectural styles exhibit no featores or peculiarities not 
equally found in the original churches with which they 
are locally connected, when such remain : 3, that on 
several of them Christian emUems are observable^ and 
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FBXUinyS TIHES. 3 

that otiien display in their details a si^^Ie of arehitec-* 
tore imiversally acknowledged to belong to Christian 
times: 4, that they possess inrariably architectural 
details notfonnd in any buildings in Ireland ascertained 
to be of pagan times : 5, that they were intended to 
serve as belfries, and as keeps or places of strength, 
in which the sacred utensils, books, relics, and other 
raluables, were deposited, and into which the cede- 
siasticB to whom they belonged could retire for seen- 
ziiy, in cases of sudden predatory attack. 

To the eaxliest times, therefore, tiie round towers do 
not belong. It is uncertain whether Druidism oyer 
held Bwaym Ireland: yet from the institutions of other 
Keltic nations, it may fairly be presumed. Monuments 
called Druidical hare not been so surely identified witb 
the Druids as to warrant arguments from them. Among 
the heathen natives of Ireland, sun worship seems to 
have prevailed: several names of nlaces, as Cairn 
Qrainey (the Sun's Heap), Grainy's Bea (Orian Beacht)^ 
tlie Sun's Circle, Qreenore, Granard, &c., support the 
dubious hints of actual record on the subject. 

The Irish, before intermixture with the Saxon, were 
governed by a chief, or little king, called Canfinny. EOn 
office was not hereditary but elective, force being a 
frequent element in the order of succession. They nad 
« code, complete and elaborate, of Brehon laws, so 
called by the English, from the brehon or judge who 
administered them. In later times, this code was 
adapted to Christian usages, and adorned wiUi a copious 
commentary. It had some features in common with 
tiie laws of the Anglo-Saxons. An eric was a fine for 
crime, or composition for murder, like the weregild of 
the Saxons : if a son murdered his father, Uie penalty 
amounted to twenty kine. The brehon judge appointed 
the greatest part of an eric to the chief, a part also to 
hims^, and a small share only was allotted to the person 
aggrieved. By ganelhind, estates were dividad among 
aU the sons, legitimate or bastard, females being 
B 2 
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4 iPBIlCITIYB TIKES; 

excluded ; and, in fact, the chief was bound, on er&ry 
change by death, to divide anew the lands of the sept. 
This custom continues inyeterate and pernicious in \iB 
application among Irish cottiers. Of course agrioal* 
ture must have been unknown under such a system* 
Tanistry was the choosing a tanist, or successor for 
the reigning chief : the election lay with the people, but 
their choice was limited to the royal race; thus the 
monarchy was elective. 

Houses were of wicker, or wattles, and thatch; fami- 
lies were not stationary : buildings of stone were rare. 
A castle of stone, built at Tuam by Eoderic" O'Connor 
in the twelfth century, was called the Wonderfiil 
Castle. Yet the remams of ecclesiastical edifices are 
of much earlier date than this, and of a Cyclopean 
character. 

Navigation was carried on by means of coricles (a 
corio), boats of wicker work covered with skins. The 
natives of Ireland were not more uncivilized than were 
their neighbours, the Britons, anterior to the Somaa 
conquest; perhaps, indeed, they scarcely could be* 
Swords and chariot-scythes of brass, hammers and 
hatchets of stone, arrow-heads of flint and rich orna- 
ments of gold, have been discovered in various localities. 

'The £ish, whose habits continued without much 
change till the seventeenth century, were much given 
to fostering : the powerful and rich selling, and the 
meaner sort buying, the charge of their children in 
infancy. For, in the opinion of this people, fosterhood 
has always been a closer iJliance than olood relation- 
ship. Tne same may be said of gossipred, which was, 
indeed, by the canon law a spiritual afmity, and a juror 
might be challenged as godfather, and, consequently, 
not indifferent ; yet no nation under the sun ever made 
so religious an account of it as the Irish.' 

The native dress consisted of a saffron-coloured shirt 
or smock, and a copious mantle, which enveloped the 
whole person- 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 



PBIHITIYB TIVES. 5 

The Iriflli wore beards on the xmpet lip only, none 
on. the chin : and glihhes, thick curled bushes of hair, 
hanging down over their eyes, and ' monstrously dis- 
figuring them.' 

The oarda excelled in music, and adapted their son^^s 
to the manners of the hearers. The poet Spenser, who 
was in Ireland, thus describes their lays : — * As of a 
inost notorious thief and wicked outlaw, which had 
lived all his lifetime of spoils and robberies, one of 
their bards in his praise will say, that he was none of 
the idle milk-sops that was brought up by the fireside^ 
but that most of his days he spent in arms and valiant 
enterprises : that he never diet eat his meat before he 
had won it with the sword ; that he lay not all night 
fllugffing in a cabin under his mantle ; out used com- 
monly to keep others waking to defend their lives ; and 
did light his candle at the flames of their houses to 
lead mm in the darkness ; that the day was his night, 
and the night his day : that his music was not the harp 
nor lays orlove, but the cries of people and clashing of 
armour ; and, jQnally, that he died not bewailed of 
many, but made many wail when he died, that dearly 
bought his death.* 

Persons worthy of credit inform us that, long after 
the profession of Christianity, the common repudiation. 
of wives, promiscuous concubinage, neglect of lawful 
matrimony, and imcleanness in apparel, diet, and lodg- 
ing, were the characteristics of the natives. Agrictu- 
ture for a lon^ time they had none : the Brehon tenures 
were only suited to pastoral occupations; and, when 
adopted, it was of the rudest kind. 

Tne Ogham character is an alphabet, said to have 
been in use before the arrival of St. Patrick ; but its 
existence is not matter of conviction. An Ollamh was 
a heathen priest, or Bruid. At the hill of Tara, a- 
triennial assembly was held of king, priests, and com- 
mons ; and the register of their proceedings was called 
the Psalter of Tara, which lives only in name. 
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6 PBIMXTXYE nVLTUi. 

We hear something of Ireland from Taditus. He 
assures us that it was the opinion of Agricola, the 
!Eoman commander in Britain, that with one legion of 
six thousand men, and a moderate proportioa of aozi* 
liaries, Ireland might be both subJBgaied md Tetained 
in subjection. He eren took the met step towards the 
enterprise, in the same manner as Henrj the Secimd 
afterwards did, by sheltering — till the right opportoni^ 
should arise — one of the petty kings^ whom domestie 
£eictions had driyen from hia coun&y. This opportit* 
nity neevr came. 

The people of Ireland in these early ages are co2ii«- 
monly called Scots (Scotomm eumulos Jlevit gUutioM* 
leme). This denomination pjreyailed from the fifth to 
the eleventh century; its origin has not been ascer- 
tained; it bears no reference to ccmquest, and national 
antiquaries haye interpreted the term as equiyaknt to 
Sct/ths. 

At what period Christianity was introduced is un* 
certain, but unanimous tradition points to St. Patrick* 
as the effeetiye apostle of Ireland. Nothing is historic 
oally known of lum but his creed, antiquity, and r^u- 
tation. The most ancient liyes of him are admitted to 
eontain fabulous interpolations; they rather, howeyer, 
appear to be compilations, embracmg all particnlara 
resoectmg this saint which lay within the writer's reach, 
without regard to their probability or truth. The 
basis of all is the Confesston <f 8L Fatriek, which is 
wholly destitute of all mtemal evidence of authenticity. 
It relates only visions, miracles, the birth of Su 
Patrick at Bonavem Tabemi», a place unknown, and 
some other idle circumstances. This, however, is known, 
that immediately after St. Patrick's time, which may 
be placed near the middle of the fifth century after 
Chnst, Ireland was fiiU of monasteries and churches. 
Tradition is unanimous in declaring that the church of 
Armagh was planned and built by St. Patrick (a.d. 444). 
There were episcopal sees at dlanmacnois, (a.d. 54S); 
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Ckmard (iuP. 520} ; Duleek, £ell8, Foure, at Trim, 
founded by a neDhew of St. Patrick; at Donghaghliiiy 
founded by anower nephew of St. Patrick; at Blana 
(about A.D. 500) ; and Arbraccaa (about a.d. 650) — ikeae 
nine are now included in the diocese of Meath: at 
Ologher (about a.d. 500); at Down fbefore a.d. 500); 
at Connor (about a.d. 500); at Ardagn, a foundati<»i of 
Sit Patrick (about ▲.d. 450); at Dromore (about A.i>. 
550); at Glendalagh (about a.d. 600); atKildare (about 
iuD. 500); at Sailer, in Ossory (about a.d. 408)--thia 
bishopric was earlier than St. Patrick; at Emly (about 
A^D. 450); at Inis Scattery (an island of the Shann<m)« 
claiming St. Patrick as its founder, at Ardfert, and 
Aghadoe (before a.d. 500); at Eoecrea, at Tuam (about 
▲.D. 500); at Elphiui a foundation of St. Patrick, at 
Clonfert (about 550); at £illala» a foundation of St» 
Patrick, and at Achonry (about a.d. 530); besides 
others more obscure, and many of later date. 

Of these ecclesiastical founoations, many interesting 
memorials exist; the remains of buildings, some of them 
edifices of the most primitiTe construction, ancient 
oroziers richly chased and Tolumes of sacred lore 
curiously ornamented, continue to testify to the devotion 
of those early ages. The JBook of Kelts, a manuscript 
of the four gospels, which once belonged to the monas- 
tery of Kel£, is believed to have been once in the pos- 
session of St. Columba: it may be seen in the college at 
Dublin, to which it was presented by Charles 11. The 
Booh qf Dv/rrow bears mscriptions on its silver case 
which show that it belonged to St. Columba's great 
monastery of Durrow, and that it was decorated at the 
expense of Flan O'Melaghlin, who was monarch of 
Ireland in the ninth century : according to tradition, the 
book is in the handwriting of St. Columba himself. 
The Cathachi or warrior, a manuscript of the Psabns 
by St. Columba, obtained its name from being carried 
before the chiefs in battle. Of the Meeskach, the case 
o^y remains. The Domnach Airged is a copy of the 
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foTir gospels in a ease of ornamented silver, set Inth 
gems, and enamelled. GHie cross of Oong was made of 
gold, to receive a piece of the ' true cross* sent over hj 
Sie pope to Turlogh O'Connor, king of Ireland, in 1123. 

Besides St. Patrick, other illustnons saints of Ireland 
were Colnmba or Colnmbkill at lona, foigida at 
Kildare, and Columbanns at Bobbio, in the Apennines, 
founders of monastic establishments. The clergy bore 
a high character. We learn from Bede, an Anglo-Saxon, 
that about the middle of the seventh century, nmnbers, 
both of the nobles and of the second rank of English, left 
their coimtry, and retired out of England to Ireland, for 
the sake of there studving theology, or of leading there 
a stricter life; and all these the Irish, whom he calls 
Scots, most willingly received, and maintained at their 
own charge, sup|>lymg them also with books, and being 
their teachers without fee or reward. Convents also 
were founded by them in Burgundy, Grermany, and 
other foreign countries, where they distinguished 
themselves bv the rigid integrity and purity of their 
manners, so that Ireland, from the opinion conceived of 
their sanctity, was called the cowitryofsainU, Ireland 
was the laboratory of literature and sanctuary of self- 
denial (communis JEuropcs bonarum literarum officina 
communeque ascetarum sacrarium). 

One of the Irish antiquarians thus jusily sums up the 
historical facts relating to St. Patrick : ' Me settled the 
church of Ireland on a solid foundation, and ordained 
bishops and priests throughout the whole island, ac- 
cording to the patterns he had seen in other countries. 
Thus he established the same kind of worship which 
was used in the several parts of the Soman empire, and 
it is observable, that in some of the sees fixed bv him the 
succession has been continued down to this day.' 
Another learned writer and prelate estimates the num- 
ber of bishops consecrated by St. Patrick at thirty. 
The first church erected by St. Patrick was that of 
Down. 
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At a later period* tlie renown of Ireland for sanctiij 
was qualified by certain excei^tions to its disparage - 
xnent. Griraldus Cambrensis, nimself a bishop about 
tbe time of the Anglo-Norman invasion, declares the 
clergy attentire, chaste, diligent in psalms and horcBt in 
reacun^, l^rajer, and fasting, bat imiyersally addicted 
to dnnkm^. The people, according to synodical 
decrees, paid no tithes nor first-fruits, did not attend 
religious worship, did not marry (that is, at the altar), 
and contracted (uncanonical) alliances with brothers' 
-wives. They held in high reverence bells (which were 
not round but square), and croziers of gold, silver, or 
bronze. Many points of ecdesiastioal interest remain 
obscure: there is great reason to suppose that the 
marriage of the clergy was lawful; and one bishopric (of 
Arma^) is reported to have descended by hereditary 
rijght m the same family for many generations. The 
bShqps of the Danish towns acknowledg[ed dependence 
on the Normans of England. In 1074,Tatrick, bishop 
of Dublin, promised canonical obedience to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and was consecrated in London. 
In 1096, the first bishop of Waterford promised obedi- 
ence to the see of Canterbury, and was consecrated by 
Archbishop Anselm. 

From 795 to the battle of Clontarf, 1014, the annals 
of Ireland are chiefly occupied by struggles with the 
Danes or Ostmen (East-men.) These marauders built 
Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, Cork, and Limerick; and, 
pirates though they were, they brought foreign trade 
and foreign manufactures to Ireland. When the Eng- 
lish first set foot in the country, they found the war- 
riors armed wiUi axes of excellent steel, wielded with 
one hand, and capable of cutting through mail 
and flesh and bone, so as to sever complet^y, at a 
single blow, the iron-dad thigh of a man at arms. 
These axes were obtained from the Ostmen, or Norwe- 
gians. 

One of the Danish heroes was Eagnan Lodbrog, in 
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whose death-Bong ore commemorated his combat with. 
' Marstein, Erin's king, who, whelmed by tibe iron sleet, 
allayed the hunger of the eagle and wolf;' his ' Btabb<»n 
straggle against three kings in Leinster/ when £ew 
'went joyous from the conflict,' and when 'Erin's 
blood, streaming firom the decks, flowed on the deep 
beneath V A Danish tax was caUednose-money, either, 
as is said, because de&ulters lost their noses, or» as 
is hoped, because to count noses is to count heads. 

The island at this period was commonly upewtarcA^f 
or, for convenience' sake, is regarded as such : it con- 
sisted of the four provinces — ^Leinster, Munster, Con* 
naught, and Ulster, with the addition of Meath. The 
last comprised the county of Meath, Westmeath, and 
part of Sink's County : it extended &om the sea to the 
Shannon. Munster was sometimes divided into The- 
mond and Desmond. Thomond contained the counties 
of Clare, Limerick, and the country about Cashel : its 
capital was Limerick, or, previously, Cashel, and its 
inhabitants were called Dalcassians. Desmond was 
divided from Leinster by the Suir : it comprehended 
the counties of Waterford, Cork, aud Kerry : iu people 
were Eugenians. Leinster, besides other portions, 
comprised Ossory, and Hy Feolan, or Ofialy (King's 
County). These kingdoms were supposed subordinate 
to one supreme monarch, sovereign of all Ireland, but 
they earned on perpetual hostihties on all sides. 

The hero of the deliverance of Lreland from the 
Danes was Brian Boru, king of Munster, of Milesian 
race, descended, not like the royal family from Heremon, 
but from Heber. Before his accession to the throne, 
he had proved his valour against the enemy in Lime- 
rick, and won trophies from them. He avenged the 
murder of his brother by victory, and cleared the holy 
island of Liis-cathy, or Liiscattery, in the Shannon, 
from the Danes, who had made it their depot. The 
nominal sovereign, Melachlin, assisted in the work by 
gaining a victory (980) at Tara, and besieging them in 
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Dublin (989). Neyeri^eleia, the more honourable con- 
test, in the estimation of posterity-, ceded to the passion 
of tiie hour, and the sorere^of^the North, Melachlin, 
engaged in frequent war with Brian Boru, who, ex- 
tending his influence over Leinster, became monarch 
of the South. In these hostile expe di tions, Brian Bora 
burnt the palace of Tara. Brian also took his share in 
restraining the Ostmen of Dublin, and ayenginf thehr 
afi&onts or inroads. At last he compelled Mdadilin to 
do him homage, and cede the titular supremacy, retain- 
ing onlr Mea<^ (1001). The NorUmien baring ob- 
tained uie aid oimdreaulus of Leinster, and temporary 
reinforcements from we Baltic, assembled in Dublm, 
and at Clcmtarf fought a great action (1014). The 
particulars are so Tariously stated, that no certain ac- 
count can be giren. The loss on both sides was great. 
&ian Born and his son were killed; the repuhu of 
Leinster also was left dead, and the Ostmen retired to 
Dublin. 

The latt Mileiian monarch of Lreland, Boderic 
O'Connor, came to the throne, as long of Connaught, 
in 1166. 
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CHAPTER II. 

English Ihyjlbios. 

Debhot M'Mobou0H, king of Leinster, or rather (as 
the land was nncnltiyated) of the Lagenians, entered 
on his petty savage sovereignty in 1126. He is de-' 
scribed at a later period as a big man, robust and 
strong; his voice hoarse with frequent shouting in 
battle ; hated, and truculent in character. In 1137, he 
made himself odious to his subjects by perfidiously 
seizing seventeen chieftains, of whom he put the most 

Siwemil to death, and deprived the rest of their e^res. 
e retained his station, however, till 1142, when, being 
driven out by the king of Munster, or of the Mamo- 
nians, he fled to Tordelvach (Turlogh) O'Connor, 
king of Ireland and Connaught, for relief. The aid 
which he demanded was accorded to him, and the 
Momonian Idn^ was defeated (1161). In return for 
this service he joined Turlogh and Maclachlin, king of 
the Medians, or Meath, in a war upon O'Euark, 
reg^ulus of Hy Brune Breflfiiy, which comprised what 
is now Cavan and Leitrim. O'Huark, defeated, retired 
into the fastnesses of Connaught. In the course of this 
war, Dermot (1153) carried off Dervorgoil, the wife of 
0*£uark and daughter of the king of the Medians, 
with the consent of the woman herself (rajpta nimirum 
Jmt, quia et rapi voluit) and of her brother. O'Euark 
then in turn implores the aid of the O'Connor, and 

fets back Dervorgoil. Whether he dealt harshly with 
er crime is unknown ; it is only stated that she died 
in 1193, having spent the seven last years of her life in 
penitential retirement, and having presented rich gifts 
and sixty ounces of gold to the abbey of Drogheda, in 
lier father's territories. 
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In 1166, the throne of Connanght, or the Conacians, 
became vacant; and Dermot, taking part with the 
nnsuccessfnl competitor, found Eoderic O'Connor a 
powerful and daDgerous enemj. The Lagenians now 
sonc^ht their opportunity for reyenge, and Dermot fled. 

Tkere was nothing extraordinary in his resorting to 
England. The Ostmen had perpetual conmiimicatioh 
with other shores, and specially Dermot's own tribu* 
taries in Waterfbrd and Dublin. They eyen borrowed 
the sacred character of their bishops firom the more 
wealthy kingdom. The f^tiyeprayed assistance of the 
energetic and successful £ng Menry II., then in Aqui- 
taine. To avoid charges, the king i^efused to undertake 
the war himself; but gave licence, by his letters patent, 
that such of his subjects might pass over into Ireland 
as would, at their own charge, become adventurers in 
the enterprise. So that the first attempt to conquer 
die kingaom was but the nsk of a few private gentle- 
men. ; 

With his royal letter Dermot proceeds to Bristol, 
and there he many times read the guarantee of the 
king's ' licence ana favour,' and promises of lands in 
Leinster, all to no purpose. At length he meets with 
Eichard de Clare, sumamed Strongbow, earl of Pem- 
broke, a man whose circumstances were uneasy, and 
whose mind was ductile, not in itself enterprising, but 
impressed by others (omnia swyrwm audens consilio). 
To him he oflered his daughter, and the rule over the 
Lagenians. Strongbow listened to the ofler, and Der- 
mot, proceeding towards Milford, met, in the custody 
of Bees ap Griffith, the Welsh prince, with Eobert Fitz- 
Stephen, who, having already endured three years' 
imprisonment, asked leave to accompany Dermot. Fitz- 
Stephen was a son of I^esta (Agnes), who had had 
children by .King "Henry I. ; she afterwards married 
Gerald, lord Care w, by whom she had Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, and, after him, Stephen de Marisco, to whom 
she bore Bobert Fitz-Stephen. As a reward for his 
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support, Fitz-Stephen was to have t^e city of Wexford 
ana two * cantreas* of land adjoining. 

Dermot, harinff secured aprosp^eet of sncoour, crossed 
the sea, and lay md during tne winter in the monasteiy 
of Ferns. 

In the spring of 1169 Fitz-Stephen arrived, with three 
ships, sixty horsemen clad in mail, thirty Imights, and 
three hundred archers. Next day, a Welsh, genlieman 
brought two ships, ten knights, more archers. They 
land on an iskna called the Bann, twelve miles froaa 
Wexford. Dermot meets them wiih five hundred men. 
The Wexfordians, to ^e number <^ two thousand, 
come out to look at them, but retreat, burning tiie 
suburb before Hie town. The invaders then prepare an 
assault : they fill the ditch, and their archers watch the 
battlements ; but Ihe citizens, by rolling logs of wood 
and stones ^pon ihe enemy, repulse their attack, and 
the baffled English turn upon the sMps in harbour. 
They bum the rest, but one laden with com and wine 
from Britain the soldiers boarded and toc^: the 
sailors had cut the cables, and she drifted out to sea, but 
with difficulty was towed in again. Next day, the in- 
vaders took their measures more car^ully : they heard 
solemn mass, and applied to the attadc the resources of 
their skill and experience. Two Ini^ops then inter- 
posed, and the town surrendered to its old king. Der- 
moid who gave it to Fitz-St^hen and Maurice Fits* 
gerald, the latter of whom haa not yet arrived. 

Success having ihus dawned upon them, Darraot 
advanced into OBwry against an old eneaaj, who had 
put out the eyes of Dermot's ddest son, his captive. 
The combatants met in narrow e^xmnd, amidst woods 
And marshes. A stratagem led tne Osmfriwis into Hie 
plain, where tl^ armed horsemen daslied upon them, 
broke and overthrew them, and Dermot's warriors 
with their battle-axes despatdied the fallen. Two 
hundred heads were laid b^ore the great MacMorougii, 
who danced for joy at the nght ; and, recognising <nie 
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lie ei^eiallj detested, the old cbief, seizing it by hair 
and ears, indulged his savage passion by fastening his 
teetii on the nose and lips. In the conrse of this war- 
fiire, the Ossjrians made an attempt one night to sur- 
prise the invaders, and are mentioned as rushing to 
the attach with dashing of axes. By-and-bje a false 
peace waB concluded. 

Boderic O'Connor, now aronsed, summoned all the 
warriors of Ireland to the annihilation of the foreign 
band ; and almost all his La^^enians desert Dermot 
MacMorongh. He therefore hides himself near Ferns, 
amon^ wo<^, hills, and marshes, where, under Ihe 
direction of Fitz-Stephen, he fortifies his post with feUed 
trees, branches intertwined, holes, and pitfalls. The 
kinff of all Ireland did not venture to put his quarrel 
to me arbitrement of steel. He therefore agreea upon 
a peace, by which Dermot, contumacious though he 
were, retained his former possessions in Leinster. 

Maurice Fitzgerald now appears upon the stage. He 
arrives at Wenord with two slups, ten knights, thirty 
squires, and a hundred archers. Fii^Stephen begins the 
construction of a rude fort at Carrig, on a steep hill, 
two miles from Wexford. 

Dermot now led his allies to attack Dublin, which lay 
within his boundaries, and the Ostmen, distressed by 
the desolation and ravage of the surrounding country, 
consent to give securi^ for the payment of tribute. 

The now glorious Mac Morough, being fully in pos- 
session of ms own territories, besins to entertain the 
4scheme of supplanting Boderic O'Uonnor, and achieving 
the conquest of tli^ whde island. He sends for 
additional forces to Strongbow, and soon afterwards 
Baymond biings a reinforcement of ten knig hts and 
seventy ardiers, with 'vdbich he lands near Waterford. 
He is nere attzu^ed by three thousand citizens, ^om 
he totally defeats, massacres, and, when weary of 
striking, preoipitates his victims into the sea. 

Strongbow himself at last arrived, with two hundred 
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knights, and a thousand other troops. Waterford is 
stormed, and Eva, daughter of king Dermot Mac 
Morongh, is given in wedlock to Strongbow. Dublin 
now—no longer excused by a capitulation only — ^is 
captured. Meath is rayaged. King Soderic remon- 
strates with Dermot, for Meath was beyond his borders ; 
but the successful exile replies that he will not desist 
till he has dethroned the monarch, and the O'Connor 
therefore decapitates a son of Dermot, whom he had 
received at the last peace as a hostage. 

In this conjuncture of affairs, an assembly of the 
Church is held at Armagh, not to rouse resistance, 
but to declare that the present calamities are a pro- 
vidential infliction, brought upon the Irish for 
kidnapping English children. It is decreed that all 
English slaves be liberated. This passive acquiescence 
in so powerful a body as the Church deserves notice. 
Henry 11. had, it is true, obtained a buU from Pope 
Adrian (Dec. 1164), granting Ireland to him and his 
heirs, but this buU was onlj published in 1171. 

Henrr 11. now became jealous of his own servants, 
and orders them to return to England. Strongbow 
sends Eaymond to him, and the royal order is not 
insisted on. Dermot died at Ferns in 1171. 

The Korweffians attempted the recoveiy of Dublin, 
but were repiused with tne loss of their best leaders. 
The king of all Ireland, with his Conacians, then 
besieges Dublin for the space of two months. The 
port IS blockaded by the Ostmen from the Western 
Isles and from Man, and the scanty garrison reduced 
to want. News reached the besieged that Fitz-Stephen, 
in his little fort of turf and twigs, is besieged by the 
Wexfordians, and must have relief in three days. The 
garrison of Dublin resolves on a sally, forms three 
parties of twenty, thirty and forty knights, and thus 
attacks the Conacian army of thirty thousand, which is 
at once totally routed. But by employing the ner- 
juries of two oishops, the Wexfordians nad got Fitz* 
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Btepheik and hia men into ^tim power before rdief 
reached him, 

King Henry landed with five hundred knights on 
tiie feast of St. Luke, 18ih Oetober»1171, at Waterford. 
He has nothing to do butreoeire submissioiis. Water- 
ford surrenders Eitz-Stephen to his lawful soyereign. 
The £ing of Desmond tenders hia obedience ; Henrf 
goes to Gashel, where the Xing of limerick comee in 
and submits ; the reff^li of Ossory and Offalj humble 
themselyes. The great monarch proceeds to Dublin, 
and, except Ulster, the chieflains of the whole island 
do homage : among them was Boderic O'Connor, of 
Coimaught, the Milesian. 

Henry kept the Christmas festiral of 1171 in Dublin, 
and there being no house in that city spacious enough 
to contain the numerous court, he ordered one to be 
built outside the walls, not of brick or stone, for the 
construction of which there was not time, but of 
smoothed twigs or wattles, after the Irish fashion. 
Here he entertained the jxrinces and nobility of Ireland 
with magnificence, and sailed on Easter Monday, 1172, 
from Wexford. 

A learned and accurate writer has observed that 
king Henry threw away his opportunities: he con- 
tributed nothing towards the pacification of the country; 
built no castles, established no garrisons nor any 
military system, and did nothing effectually for the 
inhabitants. 

In two years the independence of Ireland had disap^ 
peered. The remainder of the contest was the advance 
of the myrmidons of law, the supremacy of paper and 
parchment, the progress of settlement and cultivation 
mto districts barbarous,, imlettered, violent, and wild, 
from the hour King Henry landed, a national Irish 
standard has never b^n held aloft for one day. 

Boderic O'Connor, in 1175, consented to a treaty, 
w^di put has submission upon record. This document 
conce&B to the fallen prince his ancient title of king, but 
c 
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it pledges Ids servioe to the inore powerM Heaij, (i^ 
sit rex sub eo, paratus ad servitium suum)» The name 
of kin^ conthiued for several reigns as a concession to 
the Irish chieftains. The comnussion of Fitz-Adelm, 
lieutenant of Ireland, is addressed to the archbishopSy 
bishops, kings (regibus), earls, barons, &c. In the 
reign of John, the title of reaulus is allowed in the pipe 
rolls, quoted by Sir John Dayies, to the king of Con* 
naught ; in the reign of Henry III., to the king of 
Thomond ; and even O'Neill, earl of Ulster, enjoys 
the same compliment. 

The Church had done nothing for the independence 
of the country. In that age, there existed a less jealous 
care for separate existence than in our own, and a 
union with the rich dominions of Henry miffht bd 
desired as an advantage. A synod now assembled at 
Cashel (1172), which acknowleaged the sovereignty of 
tiie English king. The prelates availed themselves of 
the advent of more obedient children to reform some 
evils in their flocks. They decree— 1, that all persons 
shall marry according to tne rites of the church; 2, that 
children be baptized m the church, and duly catechized 

£was the custom of these uncatholio Catholics to 
ptize infants by dinping three times in milk, or, if 
very poor, in water ; the hquid was then thrown away 
into the sink) ; 3, that tithes be paid ; 4, that the clergy 
be exempt from civil jurisdiction ; 5, that in case of 
murder, the clergy be exempt from contributing to- 
wards the fine or eric; 6, that the goods of the dead 
be divided into three parts, of which one to go to the 
widow, one to the children, and one to mortuary ex* 
penses ; 7, that masses be duly said for the dead, and 
be paid for (out of the estate). 

The English lords were not reduced into subordina- 
tion to the crown as had they been in England. Strong- 
bow was instituted to the whole kingdom of Leinster, 
partly by invasion and partly by marriage. He sur- 
renderea, however, the whole into the hands of Xing 
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Heniy, his Borereign, ' for that with his licence he 
came over, and with the aid of his subjects he had 
gained that ^eat inheritance.' Yet md the king 
regrant to him and to his heirs all that province^ 
reserving only the city of Dublin, and the cantreds of 
hod neid; adjoining, with the maritime towns, and Ihe 
principal forts and castles. Next, the same king 
fipranted to Eobert Fitz*Stephen the whole kingdom of 
Cork, from Lismore to the sea. To Philip Brace he 
gaye the whole kingdom of Limerick, with tne donation 
of bishoprics and abbeys, except the city itself and one 
eantred of land adjoining. To Sir Hugh De Lacy, all 
MeatL To Sir John de Courcy, all IHster. To Wil- 
liam Burke Fitz-Adelm, the greatest part of Connaught. 
In like manner. Sir Thomas de Clare obtained agrant 
of all Thomond ; and Otho de Grandison of all Gnppe- 
rary 5 and Bobert le Poer of the territory of Water- 
ioTO, the cityitself and the eantred of the Oistmen only 
excepted. Thus was Lreland cantonized among ten 
persons of the English nation ; and though they had 
not secured {K>sse88ion of one-third part of the whole 
kingdom, yet in title they were owners and lords of all» 
no mat nothing was left to be granted to the natives. 
For three himdred years are found no grants from the 
Cjrown to the Irish, except that the king of Thomond 
had a grant from Henry III. during his minority, and 
to Boderio O'Connor, king of Connaught, did Henry II» 
grant {ut sit rex sub eo) as above. This king's sue* 
cesser, when the Bourkes had made a «tron^ plantation 
in Connaught, and had well nigh expelled him from his 
inheritance, came over to England and made complaint 
to Henry III. of this invasion, affirming that he had 
duly paid a yearly tribute of five thousand marks for 
his kmgdom. The king decreed accordingly, but the 
decree was never executed, for, in fact, Bichard de 
Burgo had obtained a grant of all Connaught after the 
deatn of King Boderic, for which he gave a thousand 
. pounds. 

c2 ^ T 
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William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, married the 
daughter and heiress of Stron^bow, lord of all Leinster^ 
and had royal jurisdiction tnronghont that province. 
This great lord nad fire sons and fiye daughters. Ereiy 
one of his sons enjoyed that seignory successiyely, yet 
all died without issue. Then tnis great lordship waa 
partitioned and divided between the five daugnter8» 
who were married into the noblest houses of England* 
Qdie coimiy of Catherlough (Carlow) was allotted to the 
eldest, who married Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk ; Wez* 
ford to the second, whose dau^terand heiress married 
William de "Valentia, earl of JPembroke ; Ejlkenny te 
the third, who married Gilbert de Clare, earl of Giou* 
cester ; Slildare to the fourth, who married WiUiam 
Ferrers, earl of Derby ; the greatest part of Leix, that 
is, the Queen's Counfy, to the fifth, who married Wil- 
liam de Bruce, lord of Brecknock. In each of these 
portions, the copartners severally exercised the same 
jurisdiction royal which the Earl Marshal and his sona 
had used in the whole province. There were thus 
established in Leinster five counties palatine, witili 
institutions like those of Durham and Chester. 

The lord of Meath had the same royal liberty in all 
his territory ; the earl of Ulster in all that province ; 
and the lord of Desmond and £eny within that county. 
All these appear on record, and were all as ancient as 
^e time of king John ; only that the liberty of Tippe- 
rary was granted to James Butler, the first ean of 
Ormond, in the third year of Edward III. 

These Palatines, absolute within their own borders, 
made barons and knights, exercised high justice in all 
points, erected courts for civil and criminal causes 
and for their own revenues, in the same form as the 
king's courts at Dublin. They made their own judges, 
seneshalls, sheriffs, coroners, and escheators, so that 
the king's writ did not run in these counties, which took 
up more than two parts of the English colonies, but 
only in church lands lying within them, anciently called 
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the Cross, The crown was ouBted of its profits and 
obeisance by these privileges. In the grants, all had 
been left to discretion and pleasure, nor was any ser- 
vice reserved or conditions of tennre prescribed by the 
crown. These excessive donations were, however^ 
afterwards resumed and reviewed. [It is to Sir John 
Davies, attorney-general in the reign of James I., that 
we owe this account of the baronialpower.J 
. From the nature of the tenures upon which the great 
barons lield their property in Ireland, it resulted that 
the interest of the crown m the country was very small, 
and scarcely extended ^ther than the maintenance of 
its hold upon these powerful subjects. The revenues of 
the crown in those days were husbanded carefully by 
tlie monarch as his household income, and could not be 
squandered upon iil-advised adventures without dis- 
tressing the very table and wardrobe of the royal 
family. Hence the advance of the English border in 
Ireland was wholly, for many ages, the business of the 
territorial potentates, who had their own private ends 
alone to serve. 

To complete the English establishment, nearly such 
as it contmued for four hundred years, did not require 
much more exertion. Limerick was taken in 1174 ; and 
Sir John de Courcy, being sent over with a company 
oi voluntaries, in number four hundred or thereabouts, 
betook himself to the conquest of Ulster. In four or 
five encounters (1176), he so beat the ' Irishry' of that 
province, that he gfuned possession of the maritime 
portions from the Bann to the Boyne, and was there* 
upon made earl of Ulster. His capital was Down- 
patrick. 

Thus was the territory parcelled out : Leinster was 
the domain of earl Strongbow, having married the 
daughter of Dermot MacMorough ; this earl died in 
1176. Qlie Lacies were planted m Meath j the Qeral- 
dines and other adventurers in Munster ; the Audleys, 
Gemons, Clintons, Eussels, and other voluntaries oi 
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Sir John de Courts retiinie, in Ulster; and the 
Bourkes planted by William Fitz-Adelm in Connan^t, 
Yet, be^rond the immediate neighbourhood of DuUin* 
the empire of England was not in substance recoenised^ 
A Papal legate, m the time of Bichard I., had jurist 
diction ' in England, Wales, and those parts of 
Ireland in which John, earl of Morton, (King John,) 
liad power and dominion.' It is true, that in 121^ 
King John erected twelre ooimties — ^Dublin, Kildare, 
Meath, Uriel, (or Louth,) Catherlough (or Cariow), 
Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Limerick, Kerry, and 
Tipperary; but the English establishments were not 
80 secured but that, after the first embarrassments of 
adverse fortune, these, except the first four, relapsed 
into a wild state. The remote counties of Tyrone and 
Donegal were long untouched by the influences of civi* 
Jization ; the plantations in Connaught became as Lrish 
as the *Irishry,' and even the Wicklow hiUs remained 
to their original possessors. 

Sir John Dayies has given a valuable account of the 
position in which the native population stood with 
z^gard to English law, and it cannot be better quoted 
than in this place. He represents the declarations of 
the sovereignty of law as nominal. The potentates of 
the land nreferred to rule on Brehon principles, and 
Tendered tnese royal decrees ineffectual, it is on record^ 
doubtless, thatwnen KingHenryll. held a convention 
at Lismore, the laws of JBngland were gratefully >c* 
cepted by all {gratanter acc€pt€B) ; that King John, ia 
the twelfth year of his reign, established here the Eng-» 
lish laws and customs, and placed sheriffs and otheir 
officers to rule and govern the people, and ordered that 
the English laws be kept in Ireland (statuit etprcecepit 
leges Anglieanas tenen in Hihemia) ; that King Henry 
III. transmitted the Magna Charta of our Hberties^ 
and, by special writ, commanded it to be read before 
the great lords, and confirmed the establishment of the 
JEkighsh laws by John. Nevertheless, all these things 
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notwitbatanding, only the' English colonies, and some 
few septs enfiraiiehised by speeial cHarters, were ad- 
mitted into the pKroteetion and benefit of the laws of 
England. The Irish goierally were reputed aliens or 
enemies to the crown — ^were disabled to bring actions 
at common law, for it was sufficient defence to plead 
and proye that the plaintiff was Irish ; and it was no 
felony, even in time of peace, to kHl an Irishman. In 
the time of Edward II., the fire septs who enjoyed the 
English law, and possessed patents of enfranchisement 
(qut gaudeant lege Anglicana quoad hrevia porianda)^ 
were O'Neill of Ulster, O'MelachlinofMeath, O'Connor 
of Connaught, O'Brien of Thomond, and MacMurrogh 
of Leinster. O'Neill himself, on his marriage with a 
daughter of the house of Xildare, was, for the satisfac-r 
tion of the lady's friends, made denizen by special Act 
of Parliament. There exists a patent of denization in 
&your of one Christopher Mac-JDonald by Edward I.« 
(volentes Christophero filio Donaldi gratiam fhcere 
specialem). Edward II. also granted a special coarter 
to the Ostmen of Waterford, to enjoy English law. 

At Waterford (4 Edw. 11.), Bobert de Wayleys 
lulled John Mac-Gillmoro; but it was not felony (jfeuh 
niam eommittere non potuit), because the man killed 
was Irish (purus Hihemicus), and the slayer pleads he 
is ready to pay the eric. In another case, the jury find 
that the man Idlled was Irish; the prisoner is therefore 
acquitted of felony, but remaiided, till he find bail for 
the payment of fiye marks. 

In the language of the laws, from the statutes of 
Kilkenny, 1367, till the reign of Henry VIII., the 
disaffected English are reikis, but the Irish only 
enemies. 

To preyent the English from losing their ciyilized 
}iabits and degenerating, by seyeral heayily penal laws 
they were forbidden to marry, foster, or haye gossi]}s 
with the Irish; to haye any commerce or trade in their 
markets or fairs; andeyen as late as the reign of Henry 
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ym. (1537), it was ordained by law that no Engliah- 
wosnan shcnild maxrj air^ person of Irisb Hood, though 
he possessed achariwof denisationsimless he had done 
homaee and featty to the king in dianoerj, and had 
bound himself by recognisance to continue a loyal 
mbject. It was not always tiie recosancnr of the Insh 
themselves which prevented their naturalization. Tba 
patents issued by 'special grace,' and thon^ it be 
decreed that all who will (2 Edw. HI.) mayuse the 
English laws, they were still excluded. Thus (3d 
Henry YIIL) the Symes of Ihe mountains desire i^k&r 
countay may be nuide diire-gronn d, an d called the 
eouniy of Wicklow ; and (23 Henry YIII.) 0'D(Mmel 
coveaumts, iiiat if the king snould wish to amend Ireland 
(velit r^ormare Sibemiam), he and his people would 
gladly be govenu^ by the laws of England. 

Ireland, tiU the time of the Tudors, was perpetually 
distracted by feuds taaong the territorial nobles, nor 
did the dommion of law receive any considerable ex- 
tension until the supremacy oi the crown over the 
aristocracy had been mdisputaldj consolidated. From 
the date of King John's twelve counties till the age of 
Mary, no addition was made to the number. In 1556; 
the first new step oonsiBted of the reduction of Leix 
and Offaly into Kiiig's and Queen's country. In ihe 
reign of Elizabeth, Sir Henry Sidney transformed the 
Aimaly, a territory in Leinster, possessed by the sept 
of the O'Ferrals, into the county of Lon^ord. He 
also divided Connaught into six counties, Clare, Galway, 
Sligo, Mayo, Eoscommon, and Leitnm. The pariiament 
about the same time (11 Eliz.) abolished captainships, 
and aU exactions and extortions i^pertaining tiiereto, 
and regranted to the chiefs their possessions, to be held 
by €ke common law. Hie queen, however, could not 
set up the usual courts in her new counties, but was, 
p^orce, content to govern them by commissioners, 
whose rules were half of a civil, half of a martial 
character. Down to the reign of James, theve were 
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three bishoprics in Ulster to which the crown had never 
nominated, namely, Deny, Saphoe, and Glogher. Later 
in Elizabeth's reign, Sir John Perrot reduced Ulster 
into counties, a^ing Armagh, Monaghan, Tyrone, 
Coleraine, Donegal, Fermanagh, and Caran, though in 
bis time sheriffs nerer executed the law there. James 
made Wicklow a county, and sent sheriffs into Tyrone 
aoid Tyroonnel (Donegal). James also held 8urrender8« 
According to Brehon law, no man owned land; he had 
at most but a life-interest in it. Therefore, when an 
Irisli lord surrendered his country, a commission was 
sent out, which ascertained what land he held in 
demesne, and what under tenants; the former was 
eranted absolutely to him; the latter was granted to 
the tenants, subject to a rent equivalent to the ' co« 
herings, cessinffs, and rents of butter and oatmeal/ 
previously rendered to the lord. 
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TwELYE years after Henry's landing, his son John, 
earl of ]MU>rton, then eighteen years of age, was sent 
over (1185) with a nohle retinue, among whom waa 
Glaninille, the grand justiciary, and four hundred 
knights. The cmiefbains waited upon him with their 
submission, and he erected three castles, at Tipperary, 
Ardfinnan, and lismore. This was all. Koderio 
O'Connor, the last king of Ireland, died at the age of 
eighty-two, in 1198, and the chieftainship was occupied 
by Gathal the Bloodyhanded, his son. De Lacy, the 
great baron of Meath, was ^sassinated, 1186, oy an 
Irish workman he was employing. 

In the twelfth year of his reign, King John came oyer 
again, and, it is said, with a ^eat army. Of what this 
great army consisted, or how it could at that particular 
period of his depressed fortunes be raised, does not> 
appear; we only know that he came over in June and 
returned in September (1210) the same year, and did 
nothing effectual for the kingdom. The Irish chief- 
tains for the most part, especially O'Neill of Ulster 
and Cathal of Connaught, submitted themselves to him» 
as they had before done to his father: this was probably 
understood and accejpted as a nominal acknowledgment 
of a nominal sovereignty; or, in modem terms, they 
renounced thereby aU claim of independence. For two 
hundred years from the first conquest, the kings of 
England nuuieno effort for the further reduction of the 
ismid ; they left the struggle to the English colonies 
already subsisting, and to those adventurers who crossed 
the sea to join them. 

^^ *he early English annals record many small wars 
the monarch and his refractory barons, so tho 
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staple substance of Irish History is oompoeed, for a 
century and a half, of the qnarrels of the great Norman 
barons established in Ireland, and of similar quarrels 
with the native chiefs. The principal £euH» may be 
shortly stated. The Lades of Meath made war (1204) 
npon Sir John de CJourcy, whom they took bj 



and sent prisoner to England. King John oy-and-bye 
(1210) in person undertook an expedition against the 
Iiacies, and expelled them from their possessions; but 
on payment of great fines they were restored. De Lacy 
haying been, on the death of De Couroy without issue, 
created earl of Ulster, fell into dissension (1228) with 
William Marshal, earl of Pembroke (son of the Protector 
Pembroke), and by inheritance lord of Leinster. All 
Meath was laid waste. William was succeeded by his 
brother Eiohard, earl of Pembroke: he was assassinated 
in Ireland as an enemy to the long (1234i) . Sir Stephen 
liongesp^, the lord justice, slew O'Neill (1259) in the 
streets of Down, with 350 of his followers. The Mac- 
Garthies of Desmond (1261) suddenly attacked at 
Callan, and slew, a number oi the Geraldines. Siir 
Walter Bourke (orDe Burgh), haying married theheiress 
of Lacy, held mortal debate with Maurice Fitz-Maurice, 
the Geraldine (1264), for lands in Connaught; so that 
all Ireland was full of wars between the Sourkes and 
Greraldines. During them, Maurice Eitz-Maurice took 
the lord justice himself. Sir Eichard Capel, a prisoner, 
and detamed him. The Irish chief of Connaught (1270) 
routed the people of Bourke, earl of Ulster, and slew 
two lords. Kichard Bourke, earl of Ulster, commonly 
called the Eed Earl (1288), pretending a title to the 
lordship of Meath, made war upon Sir Theobald de 
Verdun, and besieged him iu the castle of Athlone. 
John Eitz-Thomas, the Geraldine (1292), haying, in con- 
tention with the Lord de Yesci, obtained from the kin^ 
a goodly inheritance in Kildare, becomes arrogant, ana, 
quarrelling with Eichard, the Eed Earl of Ulster, takes 
him prisoner and confines him in the castle of Ley. 
Gayeston was sent oyer (1308) by his royal patron, and 
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no sooner arriyed tlian he made an expedition into the 
monntams near Dublin, broke and guDdued the rebels 
there, bnilt Newcastle in the country of the Byrnes, 
repaired Castle Xevin, and afterwards proceeded into 
ISdWster, and 'performed everywhere sreat service 
with much virtue and yalour.' In 1311, me Bed Earl 
coming to besie^a Bonrat^, in Thomond, which was 
then held by Sidiard de Clare as his inheritance, fell 
again into tke hands of his enemies, and all his mea 
were oyerthrown and cut to pieces. 

The interruption which occurs at this point arises 
from the Scotdi disasters of King Edward II. Sobert 
Bruce, when he fled from the old warrior, King Edward 
I., had lain concealed during the winter (1306) in a 
smdl island called Bachlin, a few miles off the coast of 
Antrim. After the Scotch victory at Bannoekbum 
(1314), some of the Irish sent to ask for Edwaid Bruce 
as their king. He came-— landing at Larne with six 
thousand men (2i5th May, 1316). With scarcdy any 
resistance he overran the whcde province of Ulster, 
stormed and burnt Dundalk, and caused himself to be 
there crowned Hng of Ireland. Bourke, or De Burgh, 
mustering his vassals, and assisted by the Irish chief- 
tain of Connaught, Feidlim O'Connor, followed Edward 
Bruce into the north, and gave him battle on the Bann. 
The conflict was severe: Bourke lost the day, and 
several of his most valued friends were taken. After 
this the Irish rose, not so much for independence as 
for plunder: they burnt the castles of Kandown and 
Atiilone, with tluree others belonging to the Earl <^ 
Ulster in Connaught. Feidlim also renounced the 
English, and declared for Bruce and the Scots. Edward 
Bruce, Imvingformedthe Biege<^CarriGkfergus,marched 
into Meath, and there broke an English force under 
Boger Mortimer, the lord justice. In Slildare he 
debated the lord justice Butler. Thence he retired to 
the north, and lay quiet for the winter. Taking ad* 
vantage of these disturbances, the Irish carried their 
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devastations over the whole face of the ootmtry, and 
were themselres a sufficient occupation for the anthori« 
ties. They com]x>sed their differences and nnited their 
armies, but receired a great check at Athenry (1316)» 
where Feidlim O'Connor, with all his abettors, was 
totally orerthrown and killed. . Eleren thousand Irish 
perished in this fight. At this juncture, Bobert Bruce 
came oyer to the assistance of Edward, and Carriok« 
fereus surrendered to them ; they were masters of the 
field whereyer they appeared ; they encamped at Castle- 
knock, near Dublm, and wasted the whole country aa 
far as Kilkenny. The desolati<m thus created produced 
a fiunine even among liiemselTes, and the Bruces once^ 
more retired to IJ&ter, whence Bobert returned to 
Scotland. Early in 1318, the Scotch war came to an 
end by the defeat of Edward Bruce at the Faughard, 
an artificial mount, two miles from Dundalk. John 
Maupas, a knight of English origm and Irish domidle, 
oonfflidermg that the Brcu^'s deaw would probably put 
an end to the inrasion, sought out his distinguished 
antagonist, and the two at the end of the day were 
found dead together. 

Four years of devastation threw back the better 
elements of colonization, and drove the EngHsh from, 
their more advanced posts into the four counties which 
formed the Pa^^— Dublin, Meath, Kildiure, and Louth. 
The authority c^the supreme government was shaken; 
abuses, tolerable only in the presence of a foreign 
enemy, became customary exercise of power ; and the 
English, unsupported by their proper superiors, began 
to degerierate, and to adopt the dress, manners, and 
even names of the Irish. In this way, the colonies in 
Munster, Connaught, Ulster, and a tmrd part of Lein< 
ster, cast off the English law, and even the borders 
and marches of the Pale grew unruly and out of order 
too, being subject to blachrents and Irish tributes. 

The next period of Irish history, reaching from the 
Scotch war to the Wars of the Boses, retains a general 
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similarity to the former. Yet in this, the second age^ 
the crown began to rouse itself, to reclaim its preroga* 
tive, to assist in the planting of the land. It had^ 
however, rery small footing among its own rassals : the 
revenues were, as yet, enturely consumed by the admi**' 
nistration, and the records exhibit an empty treasury 
{in ihesauro nil)* This state of things was so far 
amended by the vigorous adminisiaration of Edward III.| 
that the average of the seven best years of his reign 
amounts to something under ten thousand pounds pe]^ 
annum, of which the customs were one thousand. 
< Xing Edward UI. began to retrench the palatine 
privileges of his barons, and to assert his own sove- 
reignty . Occasions had never been wanting, but it had 
hitherto been the custom to regrant Kay revoked tenure 
in the terms of the original cluui^er : tms was no longer 
done. 

To the serious damage of the colonists, a new exac* 
tion had taken birth by the Scotch war ; it was called 
coigne and livery, the right to require of the inhabitants 
man's meat ana horse-meat for the support of troops* 
The origin of the words is xmknown, but the second 
continues in common use amongst us in the sense 
assigned to it here. It is called by the old statutes of 
Ireland ' a damnable custom,' and the imposing and 
taking it is made high-treason. The first who em- 
ployed it was Maurice Fitz-Hiomas, earl of Desmond, 
ana he raised himself by it to a great estate : he levied 
it upon all he chose or dared, and for what he took 
gave ' no ticket, nor other satisfaction.' From his 
time it continued till long after, other men adopting it 
that they might grow rich as he had done. It is 
reckoned a golden saying of Sir Thomas Eookesby, 
who was lord justice (30 Edward III.), that he declared 
he would * eat in wooden dishes, but would pay for his 
meat gold and silver.' The English colonists were now 
obliffed to keep continual guards, a perpetual burden 
^n the freeholders, whom ttioy oppressed and impove- 
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rbhecl. Many were glad to gire up part of their lands 
to hold the rest free, and xnanjr others, being unable to 
endure the intolerable oppression, utterly quitted their 
freeholds and returned to England. The English lords 
then placed Xrish tenants upon the relinquished lands, 
and upon them they levied all the Irish dues. They 
tolerated and cherished the native race, married, fos* 
tered, and made gossips with them, so that, within one 
age, a portion of the English, whether lords or free- 
holders, became degenerate, and were Irish in language^ 
apparel, arms, and all other customs of life. 

The Anglo-Norman lords continued their frays with 
one another, and, tDl checked, ruled their territories 
as despotically as ever. * They governed their people 
by the Brehon laws, they made their own magistrates 
and officers, they purdoned and punished all malefac-^ 
tors within their several counties, they made peace and 
war with one another without controlment ; and this 
down even to the reign of Elizabeth.' In 1327 the 
Geraldines, Butlers, and Berminghams, on one side^ 
were banded against the Bourkes and Poers on the 
other, the ground of the quarrel being no more than 
this, that Lord Arnold Poer had caUed the earl of 
Kildare a rhymer. Their dispute was prosecuted wili 
such violence, that the counties of Waterford and Kil- 
kenny were destroyed by fire and sword, till a parlia- 
mentwas called on purpose to set at rest the dissension. 
Shortly after this, Lord John Berminffham, who had 
been created earl of Louth (1319) for nis services in 
the decisive action with the Scots, was so envied by 
the Gemons, Vemons, and others, that he was exe- 
cuted (1329), with several principal gentlemen of his 
name and family. The great families were very few in 
nximber ; the De Courcy line was extinct (about 1205) ; 
the earldom of Ulster had passed through the De Lacies 
to the De Burghs, or Bourkes (1243) ; and in three 
reigns, only eleven other families had been ennobled ; 
Fitz-Maunce of Kerry (1181),BenninghamofAthunree, 
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Fleming of Slane, Barry lord Baray, Amory lor4 
Howth, Nugent of Delvin (1205), Eoehe of Fermoy, 
Percival lord Percival, Bermingham lord Tlietmoy» 
Fitz-Gerald of Kildare, and Bauer of Carrie^ after- 
wards Orm<md. To restrain the high, beanng of the 
nobles, Edward III. sent oyer Sir Anthony Jjucy* 
a person of great authority in England, to work a 
retormation by severity, and the king wrote ex- 
pressly to the earl of Ulster and omers of the 
nobility, to assist and maintain his authority. Im- 
mediately upon his arrival, he arrested the Ber- 
minghams, and, as we have stated, executed one of 
them for treason. Maurice Fitz-Thomas Fitz-Grerald, 
brother of the earl of Xildare, had very recently been 
created earl of Desmond. He had largely used, or 
invented perhaps, the exaction of coiffne and Uver^^ 
and had increased his estate from an annual revenue of 
a thousand marks to ten thousand pounds a year. Him 
the lord lieutenant arrested and carried to Dublin, but 
subsequently released, on maii/^prke. After this, the 
kin^ being mformed iJiat the vast grants of lands and 
privileges made to the lords of Enghsh blood in Ireland 
made them so insolent that they scorned to obey the 
law or magislsrate, resolved to resume all such grants. 
But a measure so arbitrary and sweeping was not 
likely to pass undisputed. Most of all, me earl of 
Desmond felt himself aggrieved by this resumption or 
repeal of charters, and he publicly avowed his dissatis- 
faction. He not only revised to come to a parliament 
at Dublin, summoned by the deputy, but, resting on 
other royal decrees to the disaavantages of the old 
settlers, he headed and encouraged a vi<3ent dissension 
between the English by bloo^ and the English by 
birth. Thus he prevailed on the Earl of Xildare and 
the rest of the nobility, with the citizens and burgesses 
of the principal towns, to hold a separate parliament or 
convention oy themselves at Kilkenny, where they 
&amed certain articles against the deputy, and trans- 
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acdited them to the king (1342). Their remonstrance 
contained a laree statement of grievances, and petition 
for redress. The king acknowledged the receiot of 
their memorial ; bat sent over as lora justice Sir Kalph 
Ufiford, who had recently married the dowager coun- 
tess of Ulster, a man of courage and severe character ; 
and he, forthwith calling a parliament, sent special 
commands to the earl of Desmond to appear there ; but 
the earl refusing, the lord justice raised the king's 
standard, and, marching with an army into Munster, 
seized for the king's behoof all the possessions of the 
earl. He also hanged three knights, on a charge of 
having used coigne and livery. The earl fled, and lay 
concealed, till twenty-six knights, including the two 
earls of tOster and Onnond,l)ecame sureties for his 
appearance on a day specified. At the appointed time, 
however, he made default, and the uttermost advantage 
was taken against his securities, so that eighteen 
knights were totally ruined. By stratagem, the lord 
justice also successfully served a writ of arrest upon 
the earl of Kildare, and threw him into prison. He 
indicted and imprisoned many other disobedient sub- 
jects ; called in and cancelled such charters as had been 
lately resumed, and made Idmself a terror to the bold, 
fierce oligarchs of Ireland. Uflbrd died in office (1346), 
and the two earls obtained their release. 

In 1352, the great earldom of Ulster passed by the 
heiress to Lionel, duke of Clarence, the king's son. At 
the age of twentv-four, (1362,) he was sent to Ireland 
with fifteen hundred men, and the title of lord lieute- 
nant. His objects were, on behalf of the state, to make 
head against the natives, and to stop absenteeism; on 
his own, to assert possession of his territory of Ulster. 
His achievements were not considerable ; he repressed 
O Brien, the chieftain of Thomond, and recovered the 
maritime portion of his earldom, but struck no great 
blow on the * enemy,' nor enlarged the narrow bounda- 
ries of the English power. 
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The famous Statutes of Kilkenny were paMed in ii 
parliament held by him, (40 Edward III.) It appears, 
by the preamble of these laws, that the English were 
at that time degenerated, had become mere Irish, in 
language, dress, names, and manner of life, and had 
rejected the English laws : it was, therefore, made high 
treason to enter into alliance, with the Irish, by mar* 
riage, fostering or gossipred. Again, if any man of 
Englisn race shoula nse any Irish name, language, or 
apparel, or any other guise or fashion of the Irish — ^if he 
had lands and tenements, the same should be seised 
till he had given security to the chancery to conform 
himself in all points to the English manner of hying ; 
and if he had no lands, his body was to be taken and 
imprisoned till he found sureties. Again, it was esta- 
blished and commanded that the En^ish, in all their 
controversies, should be ruled and goyemed by the 
common law of England ; and if any cud submit himself 
to the Brehon law, or to March law, he should be 
adjudged a traitor. Again, because the English at that 
time made war and peace with the borderinff * enemy' 
at their pleasure, they were expressly prohibited to 
levy war upon the Irish without special warrant and 
direction from the state. Again, it was made penal to 
the English to permit the Irish to creagkt or graze 
npon their lancb^to present them to ecclesiastical 
benefices — to receive them into any monasteries or 
religious houses — or to entertain any of their minstrels, 
rhymers, or news-tellers : to impose or cess {sess, assess) 
any horse or foot upon the English subjects against 
their will was mode felony. And because the great 
liberties and franchises spoken of before offered sanctu- 
aries for all malefactors, express ^wer was given to 
the king's sheriffs to enter into all franchises, and there 
to apprehend all felons and traitors. Lastly, because 
the great lords, when they levied forces for the public 
service, laid unequal burclens upon the gentlemen and 
freeholders, it was ordained that four wardens of the 
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peace in every ooimty shotild set down and appoint 
what men and armour every man should bear according 
to his estate. 

By the death of Lionel, duke of Clarence, (1368,) the 
earldom of Ulster passed with Fhilippa, the heiress, to 
Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marcn, descended from 
the * gentle Mortimer* of queen Isabella, and restored 
in blood. He was appointed lord lieutenant ; died in 
Ireland, (1382,) and the government was given to his 
son Boger. The Plantagenet birth of Fhilippa made 
her children heirs to the throoe ; but the Mortimers, 
though kings de jwre^ are never reckoned amon^ our 
sovereigns, and their rights were first recognised m the 
line of i ork, which borrowed its diadem from them. 
Boger Mortimer was acknowledged, by parliamentary 
authority, (1385,) heir next after Eichard 11. ; but, as 
we shall see, he lost his life before the Lancastrian 
revolution. 

Bichard II., in the folly of his favouritism, (1385,) 
created Bobert de Yere, earl of Oxford, marquis of 
Dublin, and granted to him the entire and perfect 
sovereignty of Ireland for life {inUgre et perfecte, sicut 
noi ea ienuimus,) The favourite never visited his 
sovereignty. 

The war was still carried on against the Irish. Oo« 
casional battles or skirmishes mark the restless state of 
the coimtry, and to Clarence had been granted, by 
clergy and laity, * two years* profits' towards ' the 
maintenance of the war nere.' An earl of Desmond 
had been killed by the O'Connors and O'Briens in 
1370. And now, to promote the conquest, the first law 
on the statute-book was directed against absentees, who 
were taxed in two-thirds of their profits for two years 
to maintain troops (super conquestu illius terra per duoa 
annos) ; five hundred men at arms, at twelve pence jp^ 
diem, and a thousand archers at sixpence. Tne statute 
was enforced even against the duke of Norfolk. Fro- 
D 2 
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Toked by German taunts, Bichard II. determined to 
act vigorously : he levied four thousand men at armsy 
and thirty thousand archers, with which noble follow- 
ing he landed (2nd October, 1394) at Waterford. With 
such a force something might have been done, bat 
Bichard returned to England without earning a better 
character for prudence or energy : though he had spent 
a huge mass of treasure in transporting his army irom 
beyond sea, yet he did not increase his revenue by a 
single pound, nor enlarge the English borders by the 
breadth of an acre, nor extend by one foot the jurisdic- 
tion of his courts of justice. Ihe whole of the Irish 
chiefs readily took the oaths of fidelity, and entered 
into indentures, still preserved ; among them especially 
O'Neill, 'prince of the Irish in Ulster,' as he terms 
himself. Kichard had a humour to knight them : after 
some demur, and some instruction under a master of 
ceremonies, they submitted to the honour, and four of 
them, in unaccustomed robes of state, sat with the king 
at his banquetting table. 

When Bichard quitted his Hibernian dominions, 
(1395,) he left Boger Mortimer, earl of March and 
TJlster, lord of Wigmore, Trim, Clare, and Connaught, 
a second time as his heutenant. It was an extraordi- 
nary event, when the heir of the English throne was 
killed (1398) in a casual affray with the O'Bymes of 
Wicklow. 

The king, to avenge this disgrace, came over a second 
time, and again landed at Waterford (1st June, 1399). 
His expedition against the Mac-Morogh of Leinster 
afforded no grounds for congratulation. The Mae- 
Morogh defied him, refused oattle, hung about his 
flanks, and almost starved his army. At a conference 
with the earl of Gloucester, the Irish chief refused to 
come in upon the terms offered, and Bichard, who had 
retired for provisions to Dublin, swore by St. Edward 
to secure him alive or dead. But at this moment, news 
arrived of the insurrection of Bolingbroke, and Bichard 
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II., after three weeks* delay, returned to England to 
lose his crown and life. 

The reigns of the three Lancastrian kings contain 
no events of mnch importance in Ireland. Boyal 
blood being come into possession of the earldom of 
Ulster, and the regal supremacy over the nobles having 
been established by Edward III., dukes and princes 
of the Plantagenct race occasionally visifc Ireland as 
lieutenants ; but no enterprises of moment are under- 
taken. The Geraldines and Butlers became the most 
important personages, for the owners of the Leinster 
estates lived mostly in England. These families were 
continually at war with each other; for example, in a 
fight between the earls of Ormond and Desmond, in 
the reign of Henry VI., almost 'aU the townsmen of 
Kilkenny were slam. The head of the Butlers, iJie 
earl of Ormond, often, however, bore the office of chief 
magistrate in the kingdom. The Palo was still confined 
to four counties, and the septs appear to have had the 
upper hand in their dealings with the English. Mac- 
Morogh held the Wicklow mountains, though he was 
at last taken, and, as a prisoner of importance, com- 
mitted to the Tower of London. The scenes of action 
in strife with the Irish were all near the metropolis : 
as at Bray, at Callan in Kilkenny, at Ley. Even 
stipends, or tributes or salaries, were charged upon 
the several counties as payable to the chiefs : thus, the 
O'Connor received sixty pounds from Meath, twenty 
from Kildare, &c. O'Neill, forty pounds from Uriel, &c. 

The family of the Bourkes, or De Burghs, affords an 
instructive example of the process of degeneration, 
"When the heirs male of the earldom failed, two prin- 
cipal branches of the Bourkes, seated in Connaught, 
adopted the Irish language, dress, and manners : they 
even changed their names to Mac-William, and all this 
as matter of policy, with a view to possess themselves 
of portions of the mheritance of Elizabeth, the heiress, 
gone to England, and married to Lionel, duke of Cla- 
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rence. In this they drew aft«r them the rest of the 

Erovince : even Bermingham, lord Athunree, called 
imself Mac-Toris ; and others adopted the names of 
Mac-Jerdan, Mac«Costelo, &c. The last De Burgh who 
enjojred the earldom was murdered at Knockfergua, 
leaymg his daughter a twelvemonth old : with her the 
countess fled to England, and the little heiress was 
esteemed a match worthy of the blood royal. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 
Fboh thb Wabs of tut Bosss to Elzzabbts. 

DuBiNG the Wan of the Hoses, and those subseqaent 
insuireotions whioh arose from pretenders, the history 
of Ireland is less Irish than at otner periods ; the erentiB 
belong more to English history, though they occurred 
within the limits of Ireland. The Wars of the Eoses 
broke out with the battle of St. Alban's in 1455 : and 
the key to subsequent transactions lies simply in the fact, 
that tne Geraldmes espoused tiie catue of York, while 
the Butlers embraced that of Lancaster. James BuUer, 
earl of Ormond, shared the misfortunes of his friends 
at Mortimer's Gross, near Ludlow (1461), and lost his 
life in the bloody action which ruined them at Towton 
(1461). While matters were yet in susoense, Bichard, 
duke of York, de jure king, obtained tne goremment 
of Ireland upon terms of his own dictation (1459) :•— 
1, that he should be lieutenant for ten years ; 2, that 
to support the charges of goyemment, he should receiye 
all the king's reyenues mere, both fixed and casual^ 
without account ; 3, that he should be further supplied 
with treasure out of England, four thousand marks for 
the first year, and two thousand for all succeeding $ 
4t, that he might let to farm all the king's lands, and 
place and displace officers at his pleasure ; 5, that he 
should levy and wage what number of men he thought 
fit ; 6, that he might make a deputy, and return at; 
pleasure. These terms sufficiently show that Ireland 
and the Irish were subordinate objects: he did not 
liye to reap much benefit from the country, for he was 
killed next year at Wakefield (1460) s yet he found a 
refuge here after his loss of the battle of Ludlow 
(1459), and. atrengthened his ranks with hifl fsiwAsh 
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gentlemen and noblemen from Ireland. When the 
triumph of the Yorkists was secured, the goremment 
often lay in the hands of the heads of ihe G^eraldineB, 
the earls of Desmond and Kildare. But in 1467 
Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, lord deputy, arrested and 
executed Desmond at Drogheda, for dealing with the 
king's enemies. / 

To defend the Pale, Bome tmiisual measures m^re 
deemed necessary. A fraternity of men-at-arms, called 
the brotherhood of St. Geoi^e, was erected by parlia- 
ment, (14 Edw. IV.) consisting of thirteen lioble and 
worthy persons within the four shires; at the head of 
the list stood the name of the earl of Kildare. These 
and their successors were to meet yearly, upon St. 
George*s day, and choose one of themsehres to be cap- 
tain of the brotherhood for the next year. The captain 
had at his command 120 archers on horseback, 40 
horsemen, and 40 pages, to suppress outlaws and rebels. 
The wages of every archer were sixpence a-day, of each 
horseman fire-pence, and, in addition, four marks per 
annum. To pay these expenditures, and to maintain 
the fraternity, was granted, by the same act of par- 
liament, a subsidy of poundage out of all merchandise 
exported or imported throughout the reaim (hides and 
goods of freemen of Dublin and Drogheda ezoepted). 
This fraternity continued in existence till 1496. Castile 
had a similar institution about the same time, caUed by 
the same name, Hermandad, and found it an effectual 
remedy against robbery. 

Ireland is represented as attached to the Yorkist 
family by the just govemment of Eichard of York : 
this, however, m so short a cow*se as that it saw, could 
scarcely produce a great effect; and perhaps the im- 
postors who disturbed the reign of Henry VH. were 
rather brought to Ireland because the government had 
been left in the hands of the G^ral&ies. Jjambert 
Sinmel landed in Dublin, 1486, and immediately 
received the support of the eari of Kildare. Margaret 
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of Burgundy, sister of Edward IV., sent him two thou- 
sand (^nnan troops, the earl of Lincoln her nephew, 
and lord Lovel, her niece's husband. With these and 
kome Irish auxiliaries he sailed, and ended his royal 
career at the battle of Stoke, where, besides lords 
Lincdn and Lovel, two of the Greraldines lay among 
the dead (1487). It was somewhat extraordinary that 
the king ^ardcmed Xildare, and most of the other 
culprits, without yisiting their offences upon them in 
person or estate. The Irish nobles attended him 
shortly afterwards (1489) at Greenwich, and Simnel, no 
longer a king, waited on them at table. Henry told 
them that if their sorereign were long absent, ' they 
would crown apes.' 

Margaret ot Burgundy, a thorough Yorkist, now 
raised up Perkin Warbeck, who, to say the worst of 
him, haa no better title to the throne than Henry 
Tudor, earl of Eidimond, himself. Perkin appeared at 
Cork (1491), but was called away by an invitation from 
France, and on a second visit to Ireland (1494) met 
with little encouragement. But he came a third time. 

The clemency extended to Kildare, extraordinary in 
any light, is supposed to have been owing to his power 
and influence in the management and restraint of the 
*- Irishry.' But under the government of Sir Edward 
Poynings (1794), some order was taken even with this 
great nol^. This lord deputy brought with him a 
guard of a thousand men, and commraiced his adminis- 
tration by a march into Ulster, where Perkin's partisans 
were protected by the natives. All he could do there 
was to devastate the lands of the chiefs with whom his 
c|uarrel lay, and he was suddenly recalled by the intel- 
b^nce tluit Janaocs Fitzgerald, EJldare's brother, had 
seized the casUe of Catherlough (Carlow). The lord 
deputy abandoned Ulster, and, after ten days' siege, 
recovtered the castle. 

This year was enacted a law, important now, but 
much more important tiiree hundred yean afterwards, 
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known as Foynituf's lato. It provided that no pajiia* 
ment should lor the future be held in Ireland, until the 
chief governor and council had first certified to the 
king, under the great seal, ' the acts they designed to 
pass, and till the same should be approved by uie king 
and his coxLnoil/ At i^e time it passed, it was intended 
efieetually to eontrol a distant and daring aristocracy, 
and to brmg the parliament, or collective assembly of 
them, as much under command as thev ought to be 
separately. It was also provided that sjl statutes made 
in England before that time should be of force in 
Ireland. The earl of Eildare and other Geraldines 
were now attainted, and declared traitors, The earl 
himself was sent in custody- to England, and there he 
pleaded his cause before the kin^ in person* Henry 
advised him to provide himself with good counseL ' I 
will then choose,' said the earl, * the best coimsel in 
England.' ' And who is that P' asked Henry. ' Marry, 
the king himself,' replied Kildare. It was urged 
against him that he had sacrilegiously burnt down the 
church of Cashel : he alleged as excuse that he thought 
the archbishop was in it. W hen they declared that all 
Ireland could not govern this man, the king replied, 
'Then is he the fittest man to govern all Ireland.' 
Upon this impression he acted, for Xildare was again 
lord deputy in 1496. 

The administration of Xildare, half Irish himself, is 
nevertheless marked by more vig(»rous wars than the 
annals of the country contain since the defeat of Phehm 
O'Connor at Athimree. His antagonists, at varioas 
times, were the O'Brien of Thomond, Maenamara, 
O'NeiU, O'Oarrol, and others. We find him, in the 
course of his warlike measures, at Ihmgannon, Cork, 
Kinsale, Athleague, Bosoommon, Tolsl^ and Castle- 
reagh, all which he garrisoned. His greater achieve- 
ment is the victory (1504) at Xnocktiuidh, seven miles 
from Galway. At this ^ee he encountered Ulick 
Burke; or B<rorkei lord of Clanikardei cinnmonly called 
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Mac- William, O'Brien of Thomond, Macnamara, and 
others, with a powerful host. The Irish were routed 
with great slaughter. Eildare c<Hitinued in office as 
lord deputy from 1496 till his death in 1613, and 
appears to haye been more necessary to his sorereign 
than favoured by him : the vacant office was for a time 
occupied by his son. Disorders and wars continued ; 
in 1520, the earl of Desmond was defeated by two 
Irish chieftains, and some of his relatives, the Geral* 
dines, killed and taken. Desmond by-and-bye entered 
into a compact (1524) with Francis I. to invite a French 
invasion, and call in question the title of King Henry 
to the throne j but nothing resulted of it. After this, 
Kildare was summoned (1526) into England, to answer 
for his conduct. Two charges aUeged neglect of the 
king's interests ; that he had not apprehended Desmond, 
anclthat he had formed alliance with the Irish : two 
others exhibit the continuance of the old feud between 
the G«raldines and Butlers-— that he had hangedpersons 
for no other reason than that they were dependents of 
the Butlers, and that he had confederated with O'Neill, 
O'Connor, and others, to invade the domains of the 
earl of Ormond. After a time Kildare was released ; 
but, during his absence, Nugent, lord Delvin, the 
deputy, was captured by O'Connor, at a parley (1528) — 
a sufficient example of the boldness of the Irish chiefs 
at this period. KUdare, on bis return to Ireland, 
entered mto relations vrith the Irish more intimate 
than before : he manied his daughters to O'Connor 
and O 'Carrol, two restless chiefs, and wasted the lands 
of the Butlers : at an attack on a castle, which he 
imdertook on behalf of O 'Carrol, he received a shot in 
the side. At this moment the head of the Butlers had, 
for a time, lent the title of Ormond, at Henry's request, 
to Sir Thomas Boleyn (1524 — 1537), and was created 
earl of Ossory ; but we may be content to'neglect this 
trifling circumstance. Kie earl of Ormond, then, or of 
Ossory, not lefi wholly powerless ia the country, took 
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care that fresh complaints against Kildajre should be 
laid before the king, and a new summons to England 
was the consequence. Kildare, who never returned, 
left behind hun, as his deputy, his son, Thomas, lord 
Ofialy, a youth, who, on a report that his father had 
been beheaded in the Tower, went into open rebellion, 
in the outset of which the castle of Dublin was besieged 
by his followers, and John Allen, the archbishop, 
attempting to escape to England, was murdered at a 
Tillage caUed Artame (28th July, 1534). The rebellion 
remained unquelled for twelye months, during which a 
capitulation was agreed on between the Eitz-Geralds 
and the city of Dublin, and the castle of Maynooth, 
which belonged to Kildare, surrendered to the lord 
deputy. Sir' W . SkefSngton. It had been well furnished 
for a siege, and, on its capture, the government struck 
terror into the ranks of the Geraldines by executing 
twenty-six principal persons. Ormond and the deputy 
found as much assistance irom the native chiefs as lord 
Offaly himself; but the parties were so various and 
confounded, that the rebel lord, when distressed, some- 
times escaped by means of his enemies. At last, 
allured into a surrender, he, with five of his uncles, 
suffered the last penaltn^ of treason at Tyburn (1536). 

In the age which followed the Wars of the Hoses, 
the authority of the English government was less than 
it had been in the time of Henry II. The four 
shires only were obedient to law; the 13 Henry 
YIU. recites this fact ; and an official document from 
the government of Ireland says, that 'neither the 
English order, tongue, nor harat was used, nor the 
king's laws obeyed, above twenty miles in compass.' 
The great lords Kildare, Desmond, and Ormond 
governed their people by the Brehon code, used the 
Irish exactions of coigne and Kvery and. coshery ; nor 
did their territories yield one groat of revenue to the 
royal exchequer. Though national independence seems 
not to have been thought of, personal independence 
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was not unsuccessftilly asserted by the native chiefs, 
and the policy of the day was directed rather to con- 
ciliate than control them. * We grant/ says the king, 
« that ye not only make O'Neill, and such lords of the 
Irishry as ye shall think good, knights, but also to 
give unto the said O'Neill a collar of gold of our 
livery.' The chiefs waged wars as often among them- 
selves as with the interloper; in Offaly's rebellion, 
O'Brien of Thomond espoused one side, while his 
son joined the other ; and hereditary feuds subsisted 
between the O'Neills, O'Connors, and O'Donnells. 

For the purpose, indeed, of plundering the Pale 
they often united their bands ; to this period belongs 
the battle of Belahoe, on the confines of Meath, m 
which the deputy, Lord Leonard Gray (1539) punished 
a raid of the chiefs O'Neill and O'Donnell. 

During the latter years of his reign, the method of 
conciliation was tried by Henry VIII. much more 
largely than had ever yet been Imown. Hitherto, the 
policy of the law had been to separate the races, to 
prevent English blood from adopting Irish habits, but 
now a new system of fusion began— the chiefs were 
comj)limentea, ennobled and enriched. Mac-Gill- 
Patrick, changed into Fitz-Patrick, accepted the title 
of earl of Upper Ossory (1638). Con O'Neill, the 
great diiief of Ulster, became earl of Tyrone (1642), 
and his son, Matthew O'Neill, was created baron of 
Dungannon. Murrogh O'Brien assumed the courtly 
style of earl of Thomond, and his nephew, of the same 
name, sat among his peers as baron of Ibracken, in the 
county of Clare (1643) ; Ulick Bourke, or De Burgh, 
otherwise denominated Mac- William Eighter, resumed 
his English shape as earl of Clanridiarae (1643); and 
in the following reign (1661),Moelrony O'Carrol bore 
the honours of baron of Elye, in the county of Tip- 
perary. These titles were taken from the seats of their 
power. Some of the chiefs attended the parliament 
which sat at Dublin, June, 1641. Besides earldoms on 
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parchinent, more substantial baits inrited their' loyalty, 
in grants of abbey-lands from the dissoiyed monasteries ; 
and presents of clothes are commemorated — ^to the 
earl of Desmond a gown, jacket, doublet, hose ; to 
Mac-Gill Patrick, parliamentary robes ; to O'Eourke, 
a suit of ordinary apparel ; nor does any one of the 
great men beyond the Pale, except 0*Donnel, appear 
proyided with better yestments than ' the saffron shirt 
and Kemoghe's coat.' 

The Beformation met with no opposition in Henry's 
time. Acts passed by which he was declared supreme 
head of the church of Ireland ; which prombited 
appeals to Home; which ordered first fruits and 
twentieths to be paid to the king ; which abolished the 
usurped authority of the pope, which suppressed 
abbeys and religious houses and resumed the lands of 
absentees, as the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, and Lord Berkeley. 

There were also some other enactments which illus- 
trate the condition of the country : it was made an 
ordinance of state, and entered in the council-book of 
Ireland, that Xing Henry VIIL should be accepted, 
reputed, and named king of Ireland by all the inhabi- 
tants of the kingdom : that all archbishops and bishops 
should be permitted to exercise their jurisdiction m 
eyery diocese throughout the land : that tithes should 
be duly set out and paid : that children should not be 
admitted to benefices: that for eyery manslaughter 
and theft aboye fourteen-pence committed in the Irish 
country, the offender should pay a fine of forty pounds— 
twenty pounds to the king and twenty pounds to the 
captain of the country ; and for eyery theft under four- 
tcen-pence a fine of fiye marks should be paid — forty- 
six shillings and eight-pence to the captain and twenty 
to the Tanister : that horsemen and kern should not be 
imposed upon the common people, to be fed and main- 
tained by them : that the master should answer for his 
seryantSi and the fkihei for his children. 
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The reigns of Edward VI. and Mary present us with 
no features of mark ; they are mere corollaries to the 
preceding. Some mention is made of French emissaries 
(1650), who received pledges from O'Neil, earl of Ty- 
rone, and from O'Donnel, with their oath of allegiance 
to the Kinff of France : the matter is of no further con- 
sequence than as showing that Irish hostility to the 
* Sassanagh* did not array itself in the glaring colours 
of 'liberty.' Philip and Mary hesitated to bear the 
title of king and ^uaen of Irel^d until it had been duly 
erected isto a kingdom by a bull of the Pope. The 
gift of Pope Adrian had also, in their opinion, become 
inyaUd by the schism of Henry and Edward, and must 
be renewed. King Philip U. was a true ' son of the 
church.' The changes in religion were scarcely felt in 
Ireland. The liturgy of Edward YI. was introduced ; 
and a disputation on the mass was held between George 
Dowdall, archbishop of Armagh in the Eomanist sense, 
and Edward Staples, bishop of Meath, on the Protes- 
tant side : but a good deal or latitude generally ruled in 
Ireland. Dowdall, the Pope's champion though he 
were, had been appointed by Henry VIII. in the days 
of his schism ; and the pope would neyer confirm him 
in the see, but, on the other hand, nominated a candi- 
date of his own, who never got possession. Dowdall 
was deprived (1552) by Edward^ aod Staples (1554) by 
Mary. 
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CHAPTER V. 
QuEEK Elizabeth. 

The reign of Qaeen Elizabeth opens a new era. We 
have already seen that, ever since the first landing of 
Strongbow, no considerable exertion had been made by 
the English government. King Henry II. was content 
with homage and indentures: King John and King 
Bichard IL received nothing but oaths of fidelity, 
freely and perhaps honestly made. Besides these, no 
sovereign oi England ever set foot in Ireland till the 
battle of the Boyne. Whatever had been effected on 
the first impression, was half efiaced by the disastrous 
effects of the Scotch war which followed Bannockbum. 
If Clarence contributed subsequently a httle to the 
amendment of the land, his acts of parliament fell 
powerless amid the feuds of the Butlers and Geraldines. 
And if the lords deputies occasionally asserted the 
legal sovereignty of their master, it was with little 
body guards of nve or six hundred men. But towards 
the end of her reign, Elizabeth had twen^-thousand 
men on foot : and she laid the foundation or that paci- 
fication in which the term Pale was forgotten. 

Besides some small affairs of lord Baltinglass, Sir 
Edmund Butler, the Moores, the Cavanaghs, the 
O 'Byrnes, and the Bourkes of Connaught, Elizabeth's 
viceroys had to sunpress three conspicuous rebellions ; 
1st, that of Shane O Neill ; 2nd, that of Desmond ; and, 
3rd, that of Tyrone. 

Con O'Neill, who had been complimented with the 
title of earl of Tyrone by Henry vIII., had by diffe- 
rent mothers two sons, Matthew and Shaoie. Matthew 
was at the same time created Lord Dungannon ; but 
Shane declared himself the genuine eld^ son, and 
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pleaded the law of Tanistry to upset the tennpe of 
English origin, by which Matthew claimed the inheri- 
tance. A family quarrel therefore subsisted for a time 
between the two O'Neills, and at length Shane wielded 
the chief power in Ulster. Alternately negotiating and 
plundering, he kept the English in perturbation for 
seven years. Policy suggested that a rival chieftain 
should be encoora^d, and O'Donnel was allured wil^ 
the title of earl or Tyrconnel to the English alliance. 
But Shane planting an ambush, seised O'Donnel and 
his wife, the countess of Argyle, when on a journey, 
and threw the chief himself into a dungeon ; while Jhe 
countess, deserting her husband, lived with Shane. 
Mixing artifice with force, the rebel chief professed his 
desire to visit the royal court in person, and do his 
obeisance to the queen ; but about the same time he 
worsted her troops near Armagh, and then again peti- 
tioned for * some English ^ntlewoman of noble blood to 
liis wife.* In fact, ne did visit the queen's court at- 
tended by his galhw'fflasses, and entered into inden- 
tures, but he returned as refractory as before. On 
eondition that he should be allowed to exercise the 
authority of the O'Neill, enjoy a patent of nobility and 
an Engush wife, receiving also an annual payment for 
his better maintenance, he would be tranquil. To these 
demands the government listened, or affected to listen ; 
and Shane's correspondents at court exhorted him to 
prove, by some loyal act, his wish for the queen's favour. 
To comply vrith this request he resolved to attack the 
Scots, who, havinff under Edward Bruce learnt the way 
into Ireland, had k>cated themselves in small numbers on 
the northern coast of Ulster. After some preliminary 
engagements, a stated battle contributed its share to 
the ^ory of O'Neill, and seven hundred of the Scots 
fell. His negotiations with Elizabeth did not, however, 
prosper : he ravaged the Pale, laid siege to DundaUc, 
and Dumed the cathedral of Arma^jh. He poured forth 
his Tengeanee upon t&ose chieftains who submitted to 
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England, taking their castles from them, and holding 
possession of their lands. Therefore, in 1566, Sydney, 
the lord dep>uty, collected a force to chastise him. The 
troops at this time kept on foot in Ireland were twelve 
hundred in number, as borne on the treasurer's ac- 
counts; to these were added, a thousand more who 
came over for the special service. After an affair at 
KnockPergus, it soon appeared that the minor chiefs 
would not abide by Shane ; they submitted to Sydney, 
and the rebels' forts fell into the hands of the English. 
So hard bested, and so distrustful of his people was the 
hero, that he sought shelter among those very Scots he 
had two years before discomfited and ousted. They 
received him, but for death : at the table of specious 
hospitality l^ey fell upon and despatched him. Thus 
ended the first Irish difficulty of Elizabeth. 

The twelfth and last ectrl of Desmond was the most 
powerful among the degenerate English; lord of a 
wide territory, pecuniary supplies continually failed 
him, and, already Irish in his habits, the step next in 
order to an Insh rebellion seems easy and natural. 
Sydney, as soon as he had done with O'Neill, paid a 
visit to the reluctant earl ; led him, an unwilling com- 
panion of the route, through the provinces which 
groaned imder his despotic sway, carried him at last to 
England, and saw him committed to the Tower. James 
Eitz-Maurice, his kinsman, hereupon commenced, with 
others of the Geraldines, an insurrection, and signalized 
his disaffection by burning the town of Kilmallock. 
But Sir John Ferrot, as president of Munster, under- 
took the reduction of this partisan, hunted him through 
woods and bogs, besieged him in his holds, and com- 
pelled him in a few months to ask his life upon his 
knees in the same town of KilmaUock. After this the 
earl of Desmond was permitted to return to Ireland. 
The earl of Clanrickarde also was imprisoned, and 
O'Brien, earl of Thomond, fled to the continent for a 
season; both of them on account of plots against the 
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govemment. Elizabeth's birth, from a martiaffe ne^a> 
tived by the Pope, and the ill temper displayed by King 
Philip of Spain since his proffer of matrimony to her, 
produced an almost religious war in Europe, and the 
malcontents of Ireland began to look abroad for allies 
amon^ the princes of the fioman-cathoUo faith. Fitz« 
Maurice had already sent the Eomanist archbishop, 
Cashel, to Spain, and an adventurer called Stukely had 
also visited several courts on that errand. Fitz-Mau- 
rice himself next tried the zeal of Henry III. of France, 
vrhose piety confined itself to rosaries, matins, and 
vespers ; and then to the dangerous Philip. He, dis- 
guising those hostile measures \mder the name of 
another, sent the Irish fugitive to the Pope, who pre- 
sented him with a blessed oanner, and enabled him to 
sail with three ships, carrying about a hundred men, 
with whom he landed at Smerwiok on the coast of 
Kerry. Soon after disembarkation, Fitz-Maurice was 
killed by one of the Bourkes, and the invaders, with 
the blessed banner, were routed in the field. But the 
earl of Desmond committed himself to what was in 
him at least, who came of no Milesian blood, plain 
treason (1579), and the power of the English govern- 
ment was once more seriously exerted. PhiEn sent 
a reinforcement of seven hundred more, Spaniards and 
Italians, who joined the rest at Smerwick (September 
1580), and brought arms for five thousand men. The 
forces which Elizabeth had on foot were augmented by 
three or four thousand, and the total number exceeded 
six thousand. With these, the fort * Del Ore' was 
invested and taken, and the whole garrison put to the 
sword. Sir Walter Haleigh being an officer in the 
JSnglish ranks, and the earl of Ormond, president of 
Munster, with Lord Grey de Wilton directing the ope- 
rations. The earl of Desmond concealed himself &om 
his pursuers, escaped narrowly on one or two occasions, 
and at last perished by the hands of some peasants his 
foUowers had plundered (1583). A bill of attainder 
s2 
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waa ]^a8se(l against him with a hundred and forty of his 
associates, whose estates were forfeited. Thus ended 
the second Irish difficulty of Elizabeth. 

The MehelUon of Ik^one was much more dangerous 
than the two former insurrections, and with more diffi- 
culty overmastered : before it closed, the royal favourite 
involved himself, in ruin by his mismanagement of 
measures against it, and the then vast expense of an 
army of twenty thousand men drew from the pained 
soul of the queen many angry lamentations. But, 
though the cost was great, the failures mve, and 
foreign aid ashore, yet we courage and wisdom of the 
sovereign suppressed the mischief, and repulsed once 
more tiae thrusts of her inveterate enemy of Spain. 
Hugh, earl of Tyrone, was son of Matthew, and grand- 
son of Con O'Neill, the first possessor of the title. He 
had served against Desmond, had visited the Endish 
court, and married a sister of Sir Henry Bagnal. But, 
still a chieftain, he repelled the advance of Englisli 
troops, and the erection of English fortresses near nim, 
nor endured to receive from the hand of a superior 
that which was already his by the voice of his people. 
To Spain he looked for aid, not negotiating as a prince, 
but promising to submit as a subject ; inviting a re- 
moter power, not asserting his own independence. 
His communication with Spain, and the assistance he 
had rendered to the crews of the wrecked ships of the 
Armada, had become known in London, some actual 
skirmishes had occurred, terms and pardons had been 
offered, but all without prospect of tranquillity, when 
Tyrone, who, for a long time past, had prepared him- 
swf, by training and disciplining his men (1697), com- 
menced rebellion, by laymg siege to a fort on the 
Blackwater, which commanded the access to his coun- 
tey. The garrison was suffering starvation, when Sn? 
Henry Bagnal, marshal of Irelai^, came to thebr relief, 
animated not merelvby a sense of official duty, but byjthe 
hatred of domeetioDittemess against his brother-in-iair, 
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In the battle of the Blackwater (Angoat, 1598), half 
a mile irom Armagh, and three miles from the blook« 
aded fort, Bagnal was shot in the forehead as he raised 
his beaver, (or, as some say, sought out by his antajgo- 
nist,) an explosion of gunpowder threw the royalists 
into dangerous disorder, and the army, seizea with 
panic, fled in confusion, leaving fifteen hundred men 
upon the field. The Irish became masters of all the 
artillery, ammunition, and provisions, and the fort on 
the Blackwater surrenderea. In these oiroumstanoes 
of peril, Elizabeth looked for a competent general, and 
her sexagenarian fondness induced ner to appoint her 
favourite, Walter Devereux, earl of Essex ; a man pos- 
sessed of many showy qualities, but destitute altogether 
of prudence, foresight, and discretion. The new lord- 
lieutenant had at bis command an imposing force of 
1300 horse, and 16,000 foot, afterwards increased to 
20,000. The cost for the present year (1699), was 
£299,111 sterling, besides £60,000 tor continf][encie8. 
His instructions were to prosecute the war with the 
Ulster rebels, and to plant fi^arrisons on Lough Foyle and 
in Ballyshannon. Armea with large powers and fur- 
nished with sufficient resources, heuiouldhave relieved 
the treasury of its unwonted expenses, and have struck 
at once at the root of the now widespread disaffection, 
by carrying the pacification of the sword into the country 
of Tyrone himself. Instead of this, he marched into 
Munster, and after losing three months, approached 
Tyrone, only to consent to an interview Ton the banks 
of the Brenny), and a truce (1699). This drivelling 
with important interests did not suit the imperious tem- 
per of nis mistress, and the disgrace which fell upon 
him produced that irregular journey to London (Sep- 
tember, 1699), which forms part of the personal and 
political history of Elizabeth, and caused the death of 
Essex. 

TVrone taking advantage of the confusion incident 
to the lord-lieutenant's departure, passed, for the pur- 
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pose of conciliating allies, into Munster, where lie 
found a friend in James Fitz-Thomas, who, claiming to 
succeed the last earl of Desmond, was half-acknow- 
ledged by the people as leader of the Greraldine cause, 
though called the Sugan Earl, or earl of Straw. This 
earl fell afterwards into the hands of the queen's troops, 
who discovered him in a cavern. Montjoy succeeded 
Essex, and attempted to cut off Tyrone from Ulster, bjr 
occupying the towns and guarding the Shannon with 
vessels ; out his prey escaped him, by executino; a bold 
and * proud' march through the heart of the kmgdom. 
Montjoy then offered a reward for his person, alive or 
dead, and proceeded to fix garrisons around liis coun- 
try, especially a thousand men at Lou^h Foyle, so that 
the rebel O'JSTeill was compelled to hide himself in his 
fastnesses. The lord-deputy was deliberating on mea- 
sures for capturing the earl's two remaining forts at 
Armagh ancf Portmore, when news arrived of the land- 
ing at Kinsale of five thousand Spanish troops (23rd 
Sept., 1601), under Don Juan D'Aguilar. Soon after- 
wards, two thousand more disembarked at Castle- 
haven. These embarrassing circumstances the deputy 
energetically encountered. Six days after the Spaniarcis 
landed, he arrived in person before Kinsale (29th 
Sept.), and in a month more he recovered from them 
the castle of Eincorran (1st Nov.), which they had 
occupied, situate upon the river of !Kinsale, and about 
half a mile distant from the town. Tyrone came from 
the north to play his part, and though the president of 
Munster set out with two regiments and a body of 
horse to intercept him, evaded an engagement by 
marching thirty-two miles a day, and took his post in 
some morasses at the back of the English camp. Ex- 
horted by D'Aguilar, he advanced to assail the royal 
forces, but was totally defeated (24th Dec), and the 
supercilious Spaniard, speaking contemptuously of his 
allies, capitulated in disgust (Slst Dec), on condition 
of retiring with arms, ammunition, and taggage. All 
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the places in the posseBsion of the Spanish were civen 
up, out a native chief obstinately held the castle of 
Dunboy, the fort of Berehaven, which was taken by 
assault (18th June, 1602), ailer the most obstinate and 
valiant defence ever known in Ireland ; not one of the 
143 men that formed the garrison escaping. Tyrone 
soon afterwards (dOth March, 1602-3), submitted upon 
easy terms, retaining his title and lands, and thus, just 
about the time of her death, the third Irish difficulty 
of Elizabeth received a successful solution. 

The distresses of the native population during these 
insurrections are thus described by Spenser the poet, 
an eye-witness ; — ' In these late wars of Munster,' he 
writes, in 1596, * out of every corner of the woods and 
glens they came creeping forth upon their hands, for 
their legs could not bear them ; they looked like ana- 
tomies of death ; they spoke like ghosts crying out of 
their graves; thojr did eat the dead carrions, happy 
when they could nnd them ; yea, and one another soon 
after, inasmuch as the very carcasses they spared not 
to scrape out of their graves, and if they found a plot 
of water-cresses or shamrocks, there thev flocked as to 

a feast for a time There perished not many bv 

the sword, but all by the extremity of famine, which 
they themselves had wrought.' The last words he thus 
explains : — * The strength of all that nation is the Jcemey 
galhtoglcLss, stocah, horseman, and horseboy, the which, 
never having been used to have anything of their own, 
and now being upon spoil of others, make no spare of 
anything, but liavock and confusion of all they meet 
with, whether it be their own friends* goods or their 
foes. Ajid if they happen to get never so great spoil 
at any time, the same they waste and consume in a 
trice, though it do themselves no good.' 

This statement is fully borne out by what others 
have recorded concerning the dreadful miseries of the 
country. * It was manifest,* says Sir Richard Cox, 
* that some older people had been in such a starving 
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eonditkm, tliat they (Jan. 1603), murdered and eilt 
children for a long time together.* — ' Even in the city 
of Dublin/ says £eland, * wheat had risen from thirty- 
six shiUingB to nine pounds per quarter/ and other 
axticles of food in proportion. 

The expenses of the last war weighed heavily upon 
the exchequer: the cost from Ist April 1601 to Ist 
April 1602 was £322,502 ; the total is mentioned by 
Sir John Davies as two inillions, and the queen re- 
sorted to the expedient of paying in base coin. 

Some attempts to extend colonization were made in 
Elizabeth's reign. Sir Thomas SmitJi obtained a grant 
of lands (1572) in Ulster, in the peninsidar district 
called Ardes; but his scheme was resisted by the 
natives, and failed. The first earl of Essex, father of 
the favourite, proposed to colonize the territory called 
Claneboy, in Ulster (1573); but it impoverished the 
originator, disgusted the participators, and came to 
nouiing. The forfeitures of Desmond's rebellion were 
offerea to adventurers. Letters were written to every 
counter in England, to encourage younger brothers to 
settle in Ireland. Estates were onered at a small rent 
of three pence per acre, to commence payment only 
at the ena of three years, and to pay hcuf rent during 
three more. The undertsJcer for twelve thousand acres 
was to plant eighty-six families on his estates ; others 
in proportion. None of the native Irish were to be 
admitted among the tenantry. Garrisons should be 
placed for their protection, and commissioners appointed 
to decide their controversies. Sir Christopher Hatton, 
Sir Walter Baleigh, Sir Thomas Norris, and others, 
received ample grants. These gentlemen mortgaged 
their estates in England, to raise money, and wasted 
it in this speculation, which turned out rather ruinous 
than unprofitable. 

Little objection was made to the alterations in religion. 
Two prelates refused the oath of supremacy, and were 
deprived ; but the tenures of the bishoprics savoured 
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little in most instancea of royal supremacy and magni- 
ficent endowment ; they lay among the natives and the 
wars : three, Derry, Eaphoe, and Clogher, were never 
in the gift of Elizabeth, but of the Pope, as we have 
before seen; and it sufficiently illustrates the laxity of 
the time to mention that one Maurice O'Brien received 
the profits of the see of Killaloe six years before he was 
consecrated (1555-70). By the act for Ireland, a eongd 
d*elire does not issue, but bishops are created by letters 
patent. The same indifference had been exhibited in 
£Ingland, untQ, in the thirteenth year of her reign, 
Elizabeth was excommunicated by tne Pope ; then the 
Protestant and Eomish communions separated, and a 
common grievance began to embody the opponents of 
government in Ireland. The rebels swore to be stead- 
fast and true to their religion, and the priests cursed 
and excommunicated those who did not act in their 
interest. The universities of Salamanca and Yalladolid 
replied to the question whether an Irish papist may 
obey or assist a protestant king: 1. that since the 
earl of Tyrone undertook the war for religion, and witii 
the Pope's approbation, it was quite as meritorious to 
aid him agamst the heretics as to fight against the 
Turks : 2. that it was a mortal sin anyways to assist 
ijie EngUsh asamst him, and that those who did so 
could neither have absolution nor salvation, without 
deserting the heretics and repenting for so great a 
crime. 
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Irish acres, escheated to the crown. On this property, 
James determined to establish a, plantation, according 
to the precedent of former reigns. It was discovered 
presently that about twenty-two thousand acres formed, 
under the Irish names of Termon and Serenach, a 
portion of the endowments of the church, and these 
were restored. Of the rest, two hundred thousand 
(209,800) acres were allotted to the new colonists, or 
undertakers as they were called. And a code of laws, 
or conditions of tenure, was drawn up for their guidance 
and government. They received allotments of two 
thousand, fifteen hundred, and one thousand acres. 

The undertakers of two thousand acres were to hold 
of the king in capite; those of fifteen hundred, by 
knight's service; those of a thousand, in common soccage. 
The first were to build a castle and inclose a strong 
court-yard, or haxout as it was called, within four years ; 
the second, to finish a house and bawn within two 
years; and the third, to inclose a bawn; for even this 
rude species of fortification was accounted no incon* 
siderable defence against the incursions of an Irish 
enemy. The first were to plant upon their lands, 
within three years, forty-eight able men, of English or 
Scottish birtn, to be reduced to twenty famines ; to 
keep a demesne of six hundred acres in their own 
hands; to have four fee-farmers, on a hundred and 
twenty acres each ; six leaseholders, each on one hun- 
dred acres ; and on the rest, eight families of husband- 
men, artificers, and cottagers. The others were under 
the like obligations proportionably. All were, for five 
years after the date ot their patents, to reside upon 
their lands, either in person or by such agents as should 
be approved by the state, ana to keep a sufficient 
quantity of arms for defence. The British and servi- 
tors were not to alienate their lands to mere Irish, or 
to demise any portions of them to such persons as 
should refuse to take the oaths to government: they 
were to set them at determined rents, and for no less 
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terms than twenty-one years, or tliree lives; their 
tenants* Louses were to be built after the English 
fashion, and united togetlier in towns or villages. They 
had power to erect manors, to hold courts baron, and 
to create tenures. The old natives, whose estates were 
granted in fee simple, to be held in soccage, were 
allowed the like privileges. They were enjoined to let 
their farms at certain rents, and for the like terms as 
the other undertakers, .to take no Irish exactions from 
their inferior tenants, and obliffo them to forsake their 
old Scythian custom of wandering with their cattle 
from place to place, for pasture, or creaghting, as they 
called it ; to dwell in towns, and to conform to the 
English manner of tillage and husbandry. An annual 
rent from all the lands was reserved to the crown ; for 
every sixty English acres, six shillings and eightpenoe 
from the Britisa imdertakers, ten shillings from servi- 
tors, and thirteen and fourpence from Irish natives. 
But for two years they were exempt from such pay- 
ment, except the natives, who were not subject to the 
charges of removal. What g[ave particular credit to 
this undertaking, was the capital part which the city 
of London was persuaded to assume in it. The king 
was sensible, as he expressed it, that 'When his 
enemies should hear that the famous city of London 
had a footing therein, they would be terrified from 
looking into Ireland, the back door to England and 
Scotland. The corporation accepted of larp;e grants in 
the county of Derry, or London Derry, for that was 
the new title, both of the county and its capital city. 
They engaged to expend twenty thousand pounds on 
the plantation, to build the cities of Derry (built 1617), 
and Coleraine, and stipulated for such privileges as 
might make their settlements convenient and respect- 
able. As a competent force was necessary to protect 
this infant plantation, the king, to support the charge, 
or at least with this pretence, instituted the order of 
baronets, an hereditary dignity, to be conferred on a 
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number not exceeding two hundred ; each of them, on 
passing his patent, was to pay into the exchequer such 
a sum as would maintain thirty men in Ulster for three 
years, at eightpence daily pay. 

Elevated with the success of the great northern 
plantation, James resolved to execute the same schemes 
m other unsettled districts. The maritime parts of 
Leinster, between Dublin and Waterford, had oeen for 
ages possessed by powerful Irish septs, which had kept 
tne English government in continual alarm, and 
harassed its forces by perpetual irruptions. Sixty-six 
thousand acres, between the river or Arklow and that 
of Slane, had been found by inquisition to be the 
property of the crown. Of these, 16,600, lying nearest 
to the sea, James determined to dispose of to an 
English colony, and to re-grant the rest, in certain pro- 
portions, to the old proprietors, under the same regula- 
tions and covenants which had been prescribed to the 
planters of Ulster. Leitrim, Longford, Westmeath, 
fang's and Queen's counties, on the western borders 
of the Pale, were the safe receptacles of robbers, where, 
surrounded with woods, bogs, and mountains, they 
defied the ministers of justice. This district had served 
as a passage for Tyrone and his forces into Munster, 
and a retreat in his flight from Kinsale. James dis- 
tributed 385,000 acres in these counties, regranting 
large portions to the old inhabitants (1616). 

Amidst all this exertion for the improvement of the 
agriculture and habits of Ireland, lay involved a vast 
amount of cruelty and injustice. Inquisition into the 
validity of titles was made with the most iniquitous 
severity; every legal and technical advantage was taken, 
the absence of deeds four or five hundred years old was 
fatal, and the records of the state were ransacked to 
oust from their properties by flaws and errors the real 
owners. The compensations which the king commanded 
to the chieftains were not rendered them, and we learn 
that, in the small county of Longford alone, twenty-fiye 
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of one sept were deprived of their estates, and no means 
of subsistence assigned them. 

Large numbers of the new-oomers were Scots, who 
brought with them the 8ti*on^ Protestant feelings of 
presbyterianism. Their principles infected the whole 
of the pure English population ; Uvings were held by 
presbyterian clergy who never read the service of the 
liturgy ; and some years later, a bishop was deprived 
by the government tor an angry defence of the Solemn 
lieague and Ck>v6nant. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Chables T. 

KiVQt Chablss the First governed Ireland upton the 
same principles as he did £)ngland. Prerogative was 
his theory in politics, and insincerity his skill. Yacilla* 
tion in the execution of his purposes seemed in Ireland 
in some measure controlled by the daring energy of 
Strafford, but the king finally triumphed over the sub- 
ject, and involved both in a common ruin. 

Hostilities abroad did not permit Charles to continue 
his Irish establishment upon the same economical foot- 
ing as that of his father ; he raised his army to five 
thousand foot and hve hundred horse ; but, to support 
it had recourse to prerogative, that is to say, to illegal 
and unpopular measures. He ordered the troops to oe 
quarterea on the counties and towns of Ireland, to be 
maintained in turn for three months with mone^, 
clothes, and victuals. To insure acquiescence, certain 
graces were promised (1628.) Inquisitions into the 
titles of estates might yet be arbitrarily instituted, and 
the penal laws about supremacy and uniformity might 
be enforced. These promises led to a negotiation in 
London, by which the Irish agents undertook for three 
subsidies in three years of forty thousand pounds each, 
and, in return, the kin^ pledged himself to grant the 
following graces : that titles to lands should be unques- 
tioned alier sixty years' possession ; that the recusants 
who declined the oath of supremacy might obtain livery 
of their lands depending in the Court of Wards, and 
might practise in the courts of law on taking an oath 
of allegiance ; and that certain land-owners of Con- 
naught, whose titles were defective by reason of the 
neglect of the officers in Chancery to make the neces- 
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sary enrolments, might have them secured and validated. 
Other'articles referred to the oppressions of the soldiery, 
monopolies, protections, royalties, reprieves, fees, mar- 
tial law, the intimidation of witnesses and jurors, the 
Court of Wards, the exemptions of ecclesiastical lands, 
parochial cures, clerical exactions, free trade, the penal- 
ties for ploughing by the tails of the oxen, the grants of 
new settlers rendered void by non-fulfilment of the 
clauses, and an act of amnesty. The provisions which 
had reference to these articles were reasonable and 
equitable : and were to be confirmed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

A mistake in issuing the writs served as an excuse 
for not assembling parliament, and the subsidies were 
collected without a confirmation of the graces. When 
the time of payment expired (1632,) a &esh voluntary 
contribution of £20,000 was extorted by threatening the 
pressure of the penal laws ; and Wentworth assumed the 
administration. In the meantime the Koman Catholics 
had been in a great measure tolerated; only that in 
Dublin a fraternity of Carmelites gave ofience by the 
publicity of their worship to the lord mayor and arch- 
bishop (1630,) who attempted to disperse them, and 
were oeaten back. This affront was followed by the 
seizure of fifteen religious houses to the king's use, and 
the confiscation of tike Somish college in Dublin to 
protestant purposes. 

The principles of Wentworth are well described by 
his own word, thoeough. He assumed the govern- 
ment with a mind and affection fixed on one single 
object, the immediate interest of his royal master, fflie 
Irish he considered as a conquered people ; and that 
whatever the subjects enjoyed depended upon the 
royal 'grace,* It was true that the turbulbuoo and 
disorder of the country involved the necessity of a 
severe and vigorous administration, and the character 
of the man was well fitted to rule the imwilling, and 
overbear oppositioo* - Charles was arerse to the assem- 
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tyling of paifliainehts, but Wetititoirtli thxmBtA he could 
fieetire their loyalty and fcubfterViencj, and explains his 
inrn tiolicy in tt letter to the king : — ' The lower house 
(Should be so coinposdd that neither the Eecutiants, 
itofr yet the ^Protestants, should appear considerably 
tJtte abore the other, holding them as much as might be 
in an eten balance, as bemg thus easier to govern. 
And then in private discourse, to show the Eecusants, 
that if the late contribution, ending in December, of his 
majesty's army, was not supplied some other way, the 
twelve-fence per Sunday* — a penaltj for not attending 
the pansh church — * must of necessity be exacted from 
them. And, on the other hand, to show the Protestants 
that his majesty's army must not let go the twenty- 
ihousand pound contribution, nor yet that he would 
discontent the iftecusants in matter of reli^on till the 
Army wer^ else certainly provided for.* The deputy 
called a parliament (met 14th July, 1634,) and obtamed 
six subsidies amountiiig to £240,000, without confirming 
any of the I'oyal * graces.* The great fearl of Ormond 
bemg just of age, tmpeared first at this parliament, and 
defied an order of W entworth to give up his sword on 
entering the house, justifying his refusal by citing the 
^'ords of the writ of' Summons which required hmi to 
come glddio cineius. 

Wentworth proceeded to terrify the jtiries into ver- 
dicts for the kizlgiC&ncelling the titles of many estates 
in Jtoscointhon, Mayo, and Sligoj he fined and im- 
prisoned the jurors of Qtdway, because they would not 
forfeit the estates of Lord Clanriok^ffde (1636). The 
discontents cfxcited by these decisions were so alarming, 
that the odious process did not add in the end one acre 
to the possessions of the erowli, nor one English planta- 
fioii to the kingdom. The courageoils lord deputy, 
tt'ho loved dominion, scandalized and alarmed even his 
friend, archbishop Laud, by crushing^ on a mere suspi- 
cion of libel. Sir Piers Crosby, a meritorious officer and 
inembet of the ^ity tfottfwil; and by visitmg with 
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personal vengeance for some ambi^ous words, Lord 
Mountnorris, a member of administration. He also 
imprisoned the lord chancellor, Loftus, for not allowing 
a settlement to bis married daughter ; and in all these 
despotic acts received the full support of Ghaiies^ who 
loved desDotism. (The case of Loftus seemed to be 
explained Dv the disooveiy of some letters of gallantry 
written by Strafford.) 

When the Covenant was instituted in Scotland (1638,) 
and the Scots armed against the king, Wentworth sent 
him five hundred men and thirty thousand poimds. 
He viewed the Scots of Ulster with suspicion, com- ^ 
pelled them to abjure the Covenant, and visited all who 
refused with fines and imprisonment. Soon after this, 
he received from his master the higher rank of earl of 
Strafford, as a token of approval (1639), and raised 
from the L*ish parliament (met 20th March, 1639*40) 
four subsidies; the first of £46,000, the second and 
third reduced by a variation in the assessment to 
£23,000 together; and the fourth never collected by 
reason of the rebellion. He also raised an additional 
army of eight thousand foot and a thousand horso, 
commonly called the Ldsh army. 

Strafford's presence was now required by the king in 
England; and the Lrish parliament^ observing the 
temper of the sister legislature in the long parliament 
(met 1640,) reduced their subsidies, by assessing them 
on a tenth of the property of the subjects, and began to 
remonstrate about grievances. The king ordered the 
leaf which contained the obnoxious assessment to be torn 
out of the journals. To ruin Strafford was a favourite 
object with the English parliamentarians ; and a depu- 
tation from the Irish House of Commons presented to 
a committee in London a remonstrance of grievances, 
which formed the basis of Strafford's impeachment. 
He was beheaded, 12th May, 1641. It seems fittin£[ to 
present here an abridgment of the articles against him, 
as far as they related to Ireland, with his answers. It 
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WAS alleged in the tiiird cbar^, 'that lie sliOQld say 
that Ireland was a conquered nation, and that the king 
might do with them what he pleased ; that the charters 
of the corporations were worth nothing, and did bind the 
king no farther than he pleased.' These words he denied, 
but admitted that the charters of Dublin were (1634) 
brought before the council, and still in the hands of the 
clerk of the council. IV. That he had threatened to im- 
prison the earl of Cork, unless he would surcease a suit to 
try the validity of some orders of council. Strafford re-, 
plies that the council is a court of record, and its orders 
binding. Y . That he sentenced Lord Mountnorris to 
death for certain words : Strafford replies, that Mount-, 
norris was not executed, and was tried, in due form, by 
court-martial. YI. That he had dispossessed Lord 
Mountnorris of land. Strafford replies that the eject-, 
ment was just. YIII. That he had imprisoned Loflus. 
It appeared that this imprisonment was by the king's 
order. IX. That he ffave warrants to a bishop to im- 
prison. Strafford aUeged precedents, and that he 
anntdled the writ when lie found it abused. X. That 
he farmed the customs himself, and levied duties of 
thirty per cent, instead of five. Strafford replied, that 
the rates were advanced before he became the farmer, 
and that he was drawn into the farm by the king's 
command. Also that trade had increased. That under 
a lease 16 James I. (1619,) the duke of Buckingham had 
paid £9700 per annum: under a lease 7 Charles I. 
(1632,) the duchess ofBuckingham paid £20,000 fine and 
£11,050 rent, and the higher dues were established: 
under his own lease he paid £8000 fine and £15,500 
rent : the actual produce being in 1636, £39,936 ; in 
1637, £38.889; in 1638, £57,380; in 1639, £55,582. 
XII. That he established monopolies by proclamation. 
He replies, that he is no gainer. XV. That he levied 
illegal taxes on certain towns, imprisoned and cessed 
soldiers on defaulters. He answers, that a subsidy of 
£120,000 had been granted, and that it was usual in 
p 2 
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Ipelaiid to lay si>ldiei*s on delinquents. XVI. That ho 
procured a royal order that no complaint on Irisk 
matters should be heard in England till it had been laid 
before the lord deputy; and, by proclamation (11 Charles 
I.j) had restrained all persons from proceeding to Eng- 
land without his licence. Strafiord regies, that he did 
Bot improperly refuse license. XIX. That he imposed 
(1639) a new oath (against the cotenant.) He answers, 
that it was done m* the security of the kingdom. 
XXII. That he raised the ' Irish army* of 8000 foot 
and 1000 horse. Strafford replied, that he had the 
king's order, and that he designed nothing but the 
king's service. To sum up these criminations, we 
shaB only say, that a man who dared so much against 
the popular party, could not come off scatheless, when 
their time for cauJng him to account should arrive. 
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Thb Beb^llion of 1641. 

Thb oonfbsion of affaira in England encouraged the 
native Inah to hope for their deliverance from a yoke 
which the confiscation of property had lately rendered 
more intolerable. It is not improbable that the fierce 
hatred of Papists, cherished as a religions virtue by 
the parties now predominant in the English parliament, 
alarmed them with the prospect of fresh severities and 
fresh confiscations. In this expectation they judged 
rightly : they brought down upon their heads, by their 
onmes md murders, the determined hostility of men 
who never turned ihevt backs upon an enemy, who 
believed the extermination of the Eomish creed to be 
a heavenly duty, and trod out the rebelUon with a 
sternness which no sovereign of England had ever 
exhibited. 

In the meantime, the disorganization of the British 
legislature offered an opportunity to the Irish natives^ 
and they availed themselves of it, in what is known as 
the Irish Massacre of 1641. The heads of iJie insur- 
gents were Eoger O'Moore, Sir Phelim O'Neill, and 
Owen O'Neill. 

Eoger O'Moore was the head of a once powerful 
Irish fiunily of Leinster. His ancestors, in the reign of 
Mary, had been expelled from their possessions by 
violence and fraud, and their sept harassed and almost 
exterminated by military execution. Their remains 
were distinguished by an hereditary hatred of the 
English, and Eoger was irritated by the same vnron^s 
as the rest of his family. He carefully conciliated his 
countrymen, and it became a common saying among 
the Iruhi that their hope lay in God^our Xady, and 
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Boger O'Moore. Sir Phelim O'Neill was left, by the 
extinction of the house of Tyrone, the man of most 
standing among that dangerous sept. He had been 
educated in Lincoln*s-Inn, and then professed Protes- 
tantism, but returned to his own creed when settled 
again in his native land. Owen O'Neill had served in 
the Imperial and Spanish armies with reputation. He 
was governor of Arras when the French besieged this 
town in 1640, and thoiigh obliged to surrender, his 
defence was creditable. On his arrival in Ireland, nine 
months (July, 1642) after the first outbreak, he super- 
seded his namesake. Sir Phelim, in the confidence of 
the people. 

A main feature of the design laid by O' Moore and 
O'Neill was to be the seizure of the castle of Dublin. 
The government was in the hands of lords-justices, 
partisans of the parliamentarians, who, on the previous 
day, received in&rmation from a drunken fellow named 
O'ConolIy, of the scheme to take possession of the 
castle on the 23rd of November, 1641. This purpose 
was defeated; but, in the north, Sir Phelim (on the 
22nd), inviting himself to sup with Lord Caulfield, sur- 
prised the castle of Charlemont, and followed up the 
plow by the capture of the forts of Dungannon and 
Mountjoy. In eight days, the rebels were masters of 
the counties of Tyrone, Monaghan, Longford, Leitrim, 
Fermanagh, Cavan, Donegal, and Derry, the castles of 
Tandragee and Newry. But Derry, Coleraine, Lis- 
bum, Carrickfergus, and Enniskillen, were preserved. 
Sir Phehm produced a royal commission with a great 
seal attached, authorizing rebeUion, nor did it a]>pear, 
till the occasion had been served, that this commission 
was a forgery. Not till repulses at Enniskillen, Castle 
Derrick, and Lisbum, had exasperated them, did the 
rebels begin the dreadful work of massacre ; and that, 
not on a stated day, but in detail. Sir Phelim led the 
bloody work : he determined to plunge his followers so 
deep in crime, as to render retreat impracticable. 
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Lord CauMeld was murdered, and, at the same time, 
fifty others. Then other prisoners were broug^ht out : 
some perished under torments, some were burned in 
houses or castles; one hundred and ninety were at once 
precipitated from the bridge at Fortadown : the horrors 
executed upon the victims do not endure relation. As 
the rebellion spread, the murders multiplied, and Sir 
Bichard Cox, in his almost cotemporary history, puts 
down the number at 154,000 Protestant men, women, 
and children, destroyed in three months. Lord Castle- 
haven, himself a Eomanist and a rebel, says, ' All the 
•water in the sea cannot wash away the guilt of the 
rebellion; being begun most bloodily in a time of 
peace, and without occasion given.' 

The disputes between C£urles and his parliament 
threw difficulties in the way of the lord-lieutenant 
named, and he never quitted England : a commission, 
however, arrived for the earl of Ormond to be lieu- 
tenant-general of the army. On the other hand, 
O'Moore and those who acted with him, called their 
levies the Catholic army : by-and-bye (May, 1642), they 
assembled the Eomisn clergy, who pronounced the 
war 'just and lawful,* and, soon afterwards, at Kil- 
kenny (Oct. 1642), organized the supreme council of the 
confederated Catholics of Ireland, A principal enter- 

Erise with Sir Fhelim was the siege of Drogheda. 
lome English horse, 650 in number, sent to reinforce 
the garrison, were routed (29th Nov. 1641), at Julian's 
Town Bridge, three miles from that place, and Drog- 
heda was mvested. Disaffection next spread from 
the pure Irish to the Anglo-Irish : seven lords of the 
]?ale, Gormanston, Fing^, Louth, Dunsanv, Trimble- 
ston, and Netterville, with a thousand gentlemen, con- 
ferred with Eoger O'Moore, and became rebels. By 
the end of December (1641), DubUn was in a manner 
blocked up : Naas, Zildaxe, Trim, and Athboy, were in 
the rebels' hands, and the city was almost surrounded 
with Irish detachments. Netterville^ lying at Swords 
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with 2000 men, took the castle of Artaine, withjn two 
mUes of Dublin : Eoger O'lkioore lay s^ Eathcool witb 
2000 more, 4000 from Wicklow approacl^ed on that 
side, within four miles. Thug the goyer^ment could 

S've no aid to distressed Protestants cooped up in 
stant castles. Ormond employed himself in driving 
the rebels from their posts aoout Dublin, and, at last* 
relieved Drogheda (5th March, 1642). The famous 
George Monk also reached Du' " 
and took his share in 8cattere< 
The principal actions of this 
Zibrush (15th AprU, 1642). ii 
dispersed a body of 8000 repel 
and LordMountgarret; the bat 
1642), where Lord Inchiquin d 
battle of Eoss (18th March, 1< 
was victorious over frestoii w 
action ^t Killworth near ife: 
when Lord Inchiquin lost the < 

Four parties, jul more orlcL^ _ ^^., _,^ 

kept a ipilitary footing in Ireland : first, the rebels of 
all shades, who fou^t for reh'gion and t^e Pope; 
secondly, Ormond and the roj^alist^ : thirdly, the lords 
justices and the parliainentanans \ iqurthly, the Scota 
under Munro and Lord Leven, who had landed i^ 
Ulster. King Chiles, irresolute, and ready always 
for temporising exjjedients, desired to enlist tne rebeli|. 
who denied not their allegiance, in his cause : he trifled 
with them by means of Lord Antrim and Lord Glfi- 
morgan, and by his instructions to Ormond at length 
brought about a cessation (^ arms for one year (loth 
Sept., 1643). It was ;ipt well kept, but alarmed all 
the Protestants of the three kingdoms, who had no 
desire to see Irish Papists employed in establishing the 
royal authority in England. The king gqined nothing 
by it. Three or four thousand men, Prote^tants, sent 
over by Ormond in 1643, ^nder the command of Lord 
Byron, fell in with Fairfax, were routed, and dissolved, 
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lu i>hB «fifur of Lord Glamorffan's commission, the 
perpetualiU faith with which Charles I., religious as 
his conscience seemed to be, abused negotiation with 
his subjects for fraudulent purposes, became scan- 
daJoujsly manifest. Ormond, an honest man and a 
royalist, had, before long, no body of partisans to act 
with him ; at one time he was invited bj the rebels, at 
another treated with the parliamentarians, and at last 
submitted to reside in England and obej the ordii^nces 
of parliament. He left jJeland 28th July, 1647. 

To make the influence of the papacy more distinctly 
felt and public, a nuncio^ Einuccini, arriyed from Italy 
and busied himself with the affairs of the confederates. 
The S^mish archbishop of Tuam was killed in the fair 
field, while attempting to recoyer Sligo from the 
English; and graaually the Eoman Catholics were 
becoming masters of the kingdom. The cessation of 
arms^ and the fall of the royal cause in England, ex- 
tinguished the royalist party: the Scots in Ulster, 
imder Munro, sunered a complete defeat at Benburb 
(5th June, 1646), and fled witn the utmost precipita- 
tion before Owen O'Neill. Thus two moderate parties 
were driyen off" the ground, and the arena of conflict 
was solely occupied by the Puritan men of war on the one 
side, and the Irish Papists on the other. The whole 
power of the confederated iBoman Catholics deyolyed 
upon the old Irish, desperate and barbarous, ayerse to 
PM of Jlnglish race, led by the nuncio and Owen 
O'Neill. 4- riyal general. Colonel Thomas Prepton, 
jjrother of Lord Gormanston, diyided the power of the 
insurgents, and distracted their plans, but he was 
called to order by the excommunication of the nuncio. 
The confederates, though not in possession of all the 
maritime districts, were strong enough (Oct., 1646) to 
threaten the siege of Dublin. The inhabitants began 
to repair their fortifications; the marchioness of Ormond, 
and other ladies of ranlc, appeared carrying baskets of 
earth. Ormonde still lord lieutenant, demolished the 
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mills and bridges, destroyed the com within sereral 
miles, and waited the enemy's approach. But Preston 
dallied with treaties, and Owen O'Neill broke up his 
camp from before the city. 

Colonel Michael Jones, parliamentary commander of 
forces, defeated Preston at Dungan Hill (8 Anfrust, 
1647), but Owen O'Neill reftised to be brought to 
action. Lord Inchiquin cut to pieces three thousand 
Irish under Lord Taafe at Knocknoness (13 Nov. 
1647), where all the baggage and artillery, the general's 
tent and cabinet, and mirty-eight standards, fell into 
the hands of the victors. In consequence of these 
calamities, the assembly of the Eoman Catholics de- 
clared for peace, and ^[uaiTelled with the nuncio, who 
by-and-bye excommunicated them. Their peace was 
to consist of a resumption of their allegiance, and rais- 
ing the royalist banner. Ormond, who had fled to 
gueen Henrietta in France, encouraged the design, and 
iboured to unite Inchiquin, Taafe, Preston, and the 
remaining Scots in Ulster, in the cause of his master ; 
Owen OjN"eill and the nuncio could not be compre- 
hended in the pacification. Soon afterwards Ormond 
came from France to head the royalist cause in 
Ireland (29 Sept. 1648,) and coUecting forces encamped 
before Dublin, at Eathmines, with 7000 troops. Here 
he was engaged by Jones and defeated with the loss of 
a third of his men (2 Aug. 1649.) Jones was so elated 
that he thus replied to Ormond's request for a list of 
prisoners: 'My lord, since I routed your army, I 
cannot have the happiness to know where you are that 
I may wait upon you.' 

The time was now come when the parliament of 
England could spare attention and troops for the 
service of Ireland. They chose Cromwell lord-lieu- 
tenant ; he steered for Dublin, and landed (15 Aug. 
1649,) with 8000 foot, 4000 horse, £20,000 in money, 
a formidable train of artillery, and aU other necessaries 
of war. Ormond, anticipating an attack on Drogheda, 
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repaired the fortifications, gave it a garriRon of two 
thousand men, and named as goyemor Sir Arthur 
Aston. Cromwell disdained a siege ; he battered the 
wall for two days till he had made a sufficient breach : 
his men were repulsed in two assaults, but * Noll* him- 
self led the thira, all in the same day, and the town was 
gained (10 Sept. 1649.) Quarter had been promised to 
all those who should lay down their arms ; a promise 
observed till resistance was at an end. But the 
moment the city was completely reduced, Cromwell 
resolved by one effectual execution to terrify the whole 
Irish party. He issued his orders that the earrison 
should be put to the sword. The governor and all his 
officers were massacred without mercy. For five days 
this hideous execution was continued with every circum- 
stance of horror. Thirty persons only remained un- 
slaughtered, and these were instantly transported as 
slaves to Barbadoes. 

This terrible policy had the intended effect. Trim, 
Dundalk, Carlinffford, Newry, Lisbum, Belfast, surren- 
dered immediately. Wexford resisted ; it obtained from 
Ormond a garrison of two thousand Boman Catholics ; 
and Cromwell sat down before it (1st Oct., 1649). As 
soon as the batteries began to play, Stafford, a Boman 
Catholic, governor of the castle, betrayed the place ; and 
the Cromwellites proceeded to put to the sword all who 
were found in arms. Boss then surrendered. The 
fort of Duncannon, commanded by Wo^an, held out 
against Ireton, and compelled him to raise the siege. 
Ormond retired before uromwell, and interruoted tne 
siege of Waterford. But the chief garrisons in Munster 
dedared for the parliament, afforded Oliver quarters, 
and taking the field in February (1650), he mvested 
Kilkenny. A plague thinned the garrison, which 
bravely resisted, and surrendered at last upon honour- 
able terms (28th March). Clonmel detained him two 
months, and when it was taken he embarked for 
England (SStJi May), Lord Boche, and the Bomish 
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bishop of "Rom, raised some troops for the relief ot 
Clonmeli but were defeated at Maeroom (10th May), 
by Lord Broffhill. 

Ireton was left the parliamentarian general in Ireland. 
Owen O'Neill about tjiis time died. Preston surren- 
dered Waterford : Naas, Athy, Maryborough) Castle- 
dennot, Carlow, and the fDrt of JJuncannon, were 
reduced. Ormond quitted the country (Dec, 1650) 
by a vessel iropi Galwa^r, leaving liord Clanrickarde to 
ml the ambiguous ^sition which h.e abandoned. IPcv 
the real bond of union among the insursents had ever 
been religion : the priestly party regarded loyalty to a 
^Protestant as ^ an iaol of l)agon,' and dedred to estab- 
lish the papal power and their own by inviting the duke 
of Lomune, or some foreign prince, to be their king. 
The gentry shared none of these schemes; but the 
bishops and priests declared Lorraine protector of the 
nation, and excommunicated Clanrickarde. Exc<Hnmu- 
zuc^tions, however, could not stop the Cromwellite 
army. Sir Charles Coote took Athlone (1651), the 
passages over the Shannon were openedi and Ireton 
commenced the siege of Limerick, Irom which the 
people excluded Clanrickarde. Lord Muskerry, alarmed 
at me danger of Limerick, advanced with a strong 
party to its relief. Ireton detached Lord BroghiU to 
cover the siege, and at Knocknaolashy he compelled 
Muskerry to retire with loss, Some sallies kept alive 
the defence of the city, but the m^yor, careless of 
excommunication, inclined to capitulate, and one 
Fennel, seizing two gates, made terms with the enemy 
(29th Oct,, 1651). Ireton now used hismcnre efficacious 
methods with excommunicators and partisans of the 
nuncio Hinuccini. O'Brien, the Bomish bishop of 
Emly, Wolfe, a friar who had caballed against Ormond, 
some magistrates, and Fennel himself, were executed. 
During the siege, the city had lost about ^ve thousand 
persons, mostly by sickness and infectious di»order« 
which soon t^terwards laid in his grave Jreton hiniaelf 
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(26fcli Nor., 1061). Gralway still remained in tlie hands 
of the rebels, but the nntnanageable infatuation of the 
priestly party rendered the efforts of Clanrickarde 
Hseless ; Preston, the goremor, fled by sea from the 
impending danger, and the place submitted (12th May, 
1652). Clanrickarde kept up a little war for some time 
longer, but the enemy were too strong for him, and 
surrendering (16th March, 1653), he was carried to 
England, and not long afterwards died in London. 

Armed rebellion having been suppressed, Cromwell 
instituted in the first place a High Court of Justice, to 
try all persons implicated in the murders committed in 
the year of massacre. Sir Phelim O'Neill, Lord Mayo, 
Colonel Bagnal, and altogether about two hundred, 
were found guilty and executed. Sir Phelim was 
dragged to justice by the son of that Lord Caulfield he 
haa shamefully slain ; and in the hour of extremity 
constantly declared that his pretended commission 
from the Idng had been a forgery. 

Then followed a new confiscation ; one half of the 
lands forfeited by rebellion was devoted to the compen- 
sation of the soldiers of tho Cromwellite army, who 
had serred since the Protector's landing in 1649 ; the 
other half belonged to those adventurers who had 
advanced money lor the war. The natives must confine 
liiemselves, under the severest penalties, to Connaught 
only. Courts sat for adjudication of claims, and with 
all that was granted away, four coimties remained 
unappropriated. When Cromwell called a parliament 
to do his bidding, he proceeded on the plan of union 
for the three kmgdoms, and gave thirty members to 
Ireland; thus he anticipated the wisest measures of 
his successors. His deputy, Henry Cromwell, estab- 
lished his authority by winning the hearts of the 
people ; reconciled them to his father's interests, and 

E roved, as Oliver said, *a governor from whom he 
imself might learn!' When Sichard's protectorate 
ended, Henry had not money enough at command to 
convey him to England* , , ,ed by Google 
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and, wounding Schomberg in the head, were carrying 
him off, till his own men fired and killed him. After an 
hour's continued firing, the disorder on both sides pro- 
duced a respite. William had got orer the river with 
difficulty, his horse floundering in the mud, and 
mingled with the rest in the perils of the fight. The 
right wing of the Orange army had througn difficult 
ground made their way into action; and now James 
led. His loss was fifteen hundred men, and all hope 
of the future. This was the battle of the Boyne (1 July, 
1690). 

James, who had been a brave man before he was a 
king, had prepared a vessel at Waterford to carry him 
to France, should fortune decide against him. He 
reached Dublin the night of his defeat, and embarked 
with precipitation, leaving no instructions behind him. 
William marched slowly towards Dublin, and, in the 
fashion of all those who had ever yet gained battles in 
Ireland, began to give instructions about forfeitures. 
This prolonged the resistance of the Irish. Wexford, 
Waterford, Clonmel, Duncannon,submitted,but Athlone 
resisted, and the Williamites raised the siege. Limerick 
offered the principal difficulty, and William appeared 
before it (9th Aug.) His heavy guns were on tne road 
from Dublin, when Sarsfield issued from the tovm, 
Bnrprised them, and making a heap of everything 
belonging to the train, blew it up with a great explo- 
sion. The new king, however, procured means to 
batter the walls, and made a breach, but was driven 
back with the loss of five himdred killed and a thousand 
wounded ; upon which he raised the siege (31st Aug.), 
and embarked for England. 

The celebrated Marlborough had not yet earned his 
reputation ; he offered with 5000 men to reduce Cork. 
His offer was accepted ; he arrived in the roads on the 
2lBt September, and Cork surrendered at discretion on 
the 28th. Here the duke of Grafton, son of Charles II. 
'md. the duchess of Cleveland, was mortally wounded. 
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The day that Marlborough entered Cork, he summoned 
Kinsale ; two forts defended that town ; they stood a 
siege; one was stormed; the other capitulated on 
terms (16th Oot.) Durins^ the winter, the Irish sub- 
sisted bj marauding expeditions ; a new denominatioii 
smrang up among them, the Bapparees, so called from 
tae Inah name of the half pike ; they kept aliye the 
winter quarters of the Dutchmen, and suffered a defeat 
in a skiimish at the * Moat of Qrenoge.* 

Ginckdl, afterwards earl of Athlone, had the chief 
commanl for the Prince of Orange, and Saint Euth 
arrived from France to be the Jacobite general. The 
campaiga of 1691 opened by the reduction of a fort at 
Ballymore, and the siege of Athlone (18th June). This 
town was divided by the river into two portions, of 
which one, the Englijsh part, soon fell into the hands of 
Ginckel ; to cross and attack the other, or Irish half, 
proved a work of so much difSculty and of so many 
failures, that a retreat seemed probable ; but the shame 
of such a measure prompted a new and bolder effort, 
which carried the place (30th June). Then in turn 
Sainf Euth resolved, if possible, to recover his renuta- 
tion, and, collecting all his forces, chose an aavan- 
tag^ous position, protected by an old castle and a bog 
a HLle in breadth. On this spot was fought (12th July) 
the battle of Aghrim, an obstinate engagement, which 
ended in the death of Saint Euth by a cannon ball, and 
the total rout of the Irish army. After a short resist- 
ance, Galway capitulated (30th July), and Ginckel 
appeared before Limerick (25th Aug.), in which Jay 
lyrconnel, on whose death, by apoplexy, Sarsneld 
defended the town. The operations, cautiously con- 
ducted by the Dutch general, in due. time resulted in 
terms of capitulation (3rd Oct.), not many days before 
a formidable French fleet arrived in the Shannon with 
supplies : and the war was ended. 

The articles of Limerick contained provisions favour- 
able to the Boman Catholics i their purport was, that— 
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Ireland declared for the Eestoration several months 
before England was ripe. Lord Bro^hill and Sir Charles 
Coote led the way. The royalists. Lord Montgomery, 
Sir Oliver St. George, and others, having assembled at 
Dublin, on pretence of petitioning, possessed them- 
selves, by a sudden and desperate effort, of the castle 
of Dubhn (Jan. 1660), seized Colonel John Jones, one 
of the regicides, and other zealous republicans, and 
delared for a free parliament. Sir Charles Coote, 
anxious to ingratiate himself, seized Galway, and the 
royalists of other quarters possessed themselves of 
Youghall, Clonmel, Carlow, Limerick, and Drogheda. 
Ludlow, one of the most resolute of the republicans, 
attempted, but in vain, to incite the garrisons on behalf 
of the oflScers of the army who had seized the govern- 
ment in London. Sir Hardress Waller possessed him- 
self of the castle of Dublin, where the royalists 
besieged him, and, after five days, sent him prisoner to 
England. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 
Chables n,— Jaues II. 



The reign of Charles II. contains no stirring events.. 
Ormond, amidst the clash of parties, had access to the 
royal closet, as the honest friend of Protestant govern- 
ment, and, while the Papists or Presbyterians demanded 
their several immunities, he prevailed on the king 
to fill up the vacant bishoprics with the most eminent 
of the clergy. This excellent servant of the crown 
himself recovered his estates, obtained by a vote of 
parliament £30,000, was raised to a dukedom, and made 
lord-lieutenant. Lord Broghill was created earl of 
Orrery ; and Sir Charles Coote, earl of MontraUi. 

The difficulty of the hour lay in distributing the 
property of Ireland. Many of the Irish had never 
disclaimed their allegiance, nor joined in ofiTering the 
kingdom to the Pope or the duke of Lorraine : they 
claimed to reprise, or recover, the estates Crom- 
well had taken away ; and tribunals were established 
to try the question of their innocency or nocency, A 
new interest also arose of soldiers who had served 
before Cromwell's landing, oeXLedi forty-nine men, and 
expecting compensation for their arrears. Besides 
these were nominees, special objects of the royal favour, 
and ensign-men, who nad served abroad. There were 
not lancbi enough to satisfy these, along with the ad- 
venturers and Oromwellite soldiers. In the rage of 
discontent, some plots were formed which came to 
nothing, and, in order to determine as much as pos- 
sible in so ^^cult a case, a royal declaration (1660), 
followed by an a>ct of settlement (1661), and an act of 
explanation (1665), arranged certain terms of com- 
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1. The Boman Catholics should enjoy their fonner 
privileges in religion. 2. All persons actually in arms 
should incur no forfeitures. > 5. They should also re- 
ceiye a general pardon. 6. They should also be liable" 
to no priyate actions ; with oiJiers of the usual nature, 
amounting altogether to forty-two. These srtides 
receiyed Sie confnnation of parliament. (9 William 
m.,§2.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Pbkal Laws. 

The forfeitures incurred by what was called rebellion 
amounted to 1,060,792 acres, worth, per annum, 
£211,623. Some of these were restored to the original 
proprietors, and of the rest William made enormous 
grants to his own favourites, especially 49,517 to Lord 
%umney; 108,633 to Van Eleppel, Lord Albemarle; 
135,820 to William Bentinck, afterwards duke of 
Portland ; 26,480 to Ginckel, earl of Athlone ; 36,148 
to Henry de Massue, earl of Galway ; and 95,649 to 
Elizabeth Yilliers. These grants excited the utmost 
jealousy in the English House of Commons, and were 
resumed by them, to William's great annoyance. 
(11 & 12 Wm. IIL) 

Another consequence of the war and the triumph of 
the Protestants showed itself in new penalties upon the 
late enemy. By one act (7 Will. llL, c. 4), persons 
sending cmldren abroad, to be trained as Papists, were 
deprived of civil mhts, and forfeited, lay another 
(7 W ill. IIL, c. 5), Papists were disarmed under penal- 
ties, the persons protected by the articles of Limerick 
being excepted; Popish apprentices were not to be 
taken by manufacturers of arms ; Papists were not to 
keep a horse above five pounds in value, and any Pro- 
testant mi^t take a Papist's horse on payment of five 
guineas. By another (7 Will. III., c. 14), all persons 
refusing to work upon pretended saints' days (those of 
the church of England excepted), should forfeit two 
shillings to the poor of the parish. By another (7 Will. 
III., c. 21, and 9 Will. IIL, c. 9), robberies committed 
by toriest robbers, and rajpparees, must be made good 
by the inhabitants. By another (9 Will. IIL, c. 1), aU 
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Papists exercising any ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and all 
regulars (monks) of the Popish clergy, were banished 
the kingdom, under the penalties of high treason; all 
persons concealing them were condemned to graduated 
penalties ; buria£i, also, in suppressed monasteries, 
were forbidden. By another, any Protestant woman 
(9 Will. III., c. 3) marrying a Papist, should lose her 
property of inheritance or dower, to go to the next of 
kin ; and any man marrying a Papist was subjected to 
disabilities. "By another (9 Will. III., c. 6), convictions 
and attainders not pardoned before 27th July, 1697 
(the articles of Limerick excepted), could not Be par* 
Qoned at all : from the operation of this act twenty-one 
peers and gentlemen were excepted. By another (10 
Will. III., c. 13), Papists should not practise as solici- 
tors. These were the results of a state of hostility, 
and at the same time, oi course, prolonged hostile 
feelings. 

The parliament that passed these acts was Protestant. 
In 1691 the parliament of England had passed an act 
(3 Will. III., c. 2) imposing the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy on peers of Ireland, and members of the 
Irish House of Commons, togetiier with a declaration 
against transubstantiation, the invocation or adoration 
of the Virgin Mary or any other saint, and the sacrifice 
of the mass. The same oaths were imposed on all 
persons in any employment, ecclesiastical, civil, or 
military, membra oi ooueges, barristers, and professors 
(persons protected by the articles of Limerick excepted). 
Thus Protestant ascendancy was established upon a 
basis of law, broader and more solid than ever. 

In 1698, Molyneux, a member for the university of 
Dublin, published a book against the imperial powers 
of the parliament in England ; it was intitulea ' The 
case of Ireland being bound by acts of parliament in 
England stated.' Independence, but only parliamentary 
independence, seemed, of course, a thing desirable to the 
Irish parliament itself; they transmitted a bill re-enaot- 
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in^ the English bill for excluding Eoman Catholics from 
the legislatare, and therein styled the crown of Ireland 
the imperial crown of Ireland. The English House of 
Commons took up the matter, pronounced Molyneux's 
book to be of dangerous tendency, and addressed the 
king in terms of great indignation. They also passed, 
the same year (1698), an imperial act (10 Will. III., 
c. 13, 16), restrainingthe exnortation of wool to foreign 
countries, both from England and Ireland, and allowing 
no Irish acquittal to be pleaded in bar of an English 
indictment under it. It was not possible for the Irish 
parliament, which sat at intervals only, to continue a 
contest upon this point, nor did the fact of the depend- 
ence of their Protestant ascendancy upon English 
power invite very strong remonstrances. On the con- 
trary, the act for disposing of the succession to the 
crown passed in England onl^, and in the next following 
session of the Irish parliament was acknowledged and 
referred to as bindmg. [See 2 Anne, c. 5, an act to 
make it high treason in this kingdom (Ireland) to 
impeach the succession of the crown, as limited by 
several acts of (the English) parhament.] 

The Whig government of Queen Anne till its down- 
fall (1710), pursued the same policy towards the Eoman 
Catholics as in the last reign, and the Protestant parlia- 
ment of Ireland continueato carry through sets, mark- 
ing at once alarm in the presence of a beaten enemy, and 
a lerocious hatred, the relics of civil war. By one (2 
Anne, c. 3), Popish priests were to be prevented from 
coming into the kingdom. B^ another (2 Anne, c. 6), 
which startled the ministers m London, persons per- 
verting Protestants, should be guilty of prtsmumre; 
Papists sending children abroao, except sailors and 
ship-boys, should incur heavy penalties ; justices might 
require the production of a child, and assume convic- 
tion on its non-production ; Protestant children might 
get an order in Chancery for allowance from a 
I^opish parent j an eldest son, on professing Protest- 
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autism, became At .onee heirin.itail, «ixd thel ^reiit 
only tenant for Hie ,- bo Papisl skdold li6 a gt^rdittii'; 
if one parent wese PEote8tant,i€hanedFy ii»gEtr>«sotit^l 
the chad's edw^aticsi^ and oharge the iathtft>> wit& tk« 
payments; a Protestant 'haying< any teal <xr perscm&l 
estate, and marrying a Papist, either in or^out of i the 
kingdom, should incur the penalties of previous aotB ; 
Papists were disabled from pmrohasifig lands, eKcept on 
lease of thirty-one 'years, and at a reserved rent of 
twOf thirds thevah^e;. no Papist could inherit, nor- take 
by will or other devise, . any -estate of a Protestant j the 
law of primogeniture was annulled in the case of 
Papists, and the land -should descend to all the 'Sons or 
daughters in equal shares, except the eldest son con- 
form; no Papist should buy a heouse in a corporate 
town ; no Papist should live in Limerick or Galway ; 
no Papist should vote at elections, without takidg the 
oaths of allegiance and abjuration; pilgrimages to St. 
Patrick's purgatory, and the like places, should be 
deemed riots ; magistrates should destroy crosses^ pic- 
tures, and inscriptions, that were anywhere pubhefy 
set up, and were the occasions of any Popish supersti-' 
tions. To stop this terrible bill, the Enelish minigters 
introduced the test clause, which would prevent- Pro*' 
testant dissenters from holding any office : it provided 
that every person bearing office, or receiving salary^ or 
having command or trust from the lorown^ should take 
the oaths and the declaration against transubstantia- 
tion, and receive the sacrament in the church on Sun- 
day. The bin, entitled * An Act to Freveni the Further 
Growth ofFopery,* passed with iMs dause added ; and 
in 1707 the commons resolved that the burgesses of 
Belfast had lost their burgess-ship by the effect of this 
clause. Another act (2 iame c. 7) provided that PopiA 
priests should be registered, and not move to other 
parts of the kingdom. Any Popish priest who should 
avow himself a convert, should have £20 a -year 
out of the county rates. Another act (8 Anne, c. 3) 
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providedntiiai. no Papiit : should kciep a 9(^ioel, and 
ri^ft^ iti^ £20 to £90 Iof conTcrted pnefitt. It pro- 
Tifikd' iJso ikat justioea may ooiiiT>el a mcni to aay where 
kei lastiheard masS) andwho celebrated it; it ako dealt 
with-^irasioiia of fanner acts. ConaiBtenily with the 
t^oKiper of those acts^ tiie !Roman Catholica were officially 
deaonbed- aa * the cominon enemy/ 

The qvestion of vnioo, dmnng^ ito reign, at the 
period of the Scottish Union (1707), was moved, and 
seemed not whoUy distattefnl to the people. The lords 
(1703), desire) in an address, * to ]nt>inote snch a union 
with England, as maty qualify the slaites of Ireland to 
be represented in tite parliameBt there.' Bat the mat- 
ter dropped. 

The Ibry and Whof^ ^oanrels in England consequent 
upon the installation ot Harley's mmistry (1710) ex- 
temded to Ireland^ where they produced nothin^^ very 
important^ A discussion arose about £5000 given by 
the commons to the college of Dublin, to promote 
' revolution principles,' and some ingenious comments 
w^re made upon the phrase. The commons, who were 
Whig) addressed the queen arainst Sir Constantino 
Bhi|^a» the lord chancellor, and a Tory, but the lords 
siwported him, and the <fueen refused to remove him. 

We have seen that the war of 1041 gave to the 
troubles of Ireland a relieious character : that the war 
of 1690 pajttook extensiveTy of the same characterntics ; 
it will appoar as a natural consequence, that as long as 
the Pretender, himself a itoim«nist, had many partisans, 
the alarm of the Tictorious party exasperated their 
hostility and made them persecutors. There was not 
much left for legislation since the act of queen Anne 
* To Prevent the further Growth of Popery ;' but (bv 
2 Geo. I. c»'10) Papists are restrained from being high 
or petty constaUes, and in 1723, a bill was sent to 
Sngland for emasculating every Boman Catholic priest 
found in the realm ; but in Enjgland it was quashed, 
yptwithgtaiidihg, the exduaion of Papists and dissenters 
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from offices proved impossible : we liayo (6 Greo. I. e. 9) 
'An Act for quieting and discharging all persons in offices 
or employments from the penalties thej may have ia« 
enrrea by not qualifying tnemselYes, pnrsuaBt to the 
act to prevent the mrther growth of Popery, and for 
limiting the time for prosecutions on the said act.' By 
a succession of renewals, these provisions continued in 
force till the repeal of the penal statutes. 

Only two circumstances worth recording attract our 
notice in the reign of Gre<»ge I. The first established 
appeal in the last resort to tiie British House of Peers* 
A cause between Sherlock and Annesley was tried in the 
Irish Ck>urt of Exchequer : Annesley obtained judgment 
in his favour; but Sherlock carried the cause before 
the lords of Ireland, and reversed the judgment in the 
Exchequer. Then Annesley appealed to the English 
lords, and their decision was in his favour. Hereupon 
a question of jurisdiction arose : the Irish Judges pro- 
nounced that no appeal lay to England, and the juagea 
in the Ezcliequer, who had obeyed the British peers, 
were committed to the custody of ike Irish Black Sod. 
In reply to these measures, the lords in England 
brought in a bill ousting the Irish peers from all 
appeDate jurisdiction; it passed the Commons, and 
settled the point at issue for fifty years. The second 
event of note was the business of Wood's htil^pemoe, 
A deficient of ha lfpe nce being complained of in Ire- 
land, one William Wood (1724), obtiun^ a patent for 
coining halfpence and farthings, to the amount of 
£108,000. He put so much alloy into the oopp^n*, 
that the whole mass was not worth £8000. The Iridi 
took the alarm; Dean Swiflt wrote his Drapier*^ 
Letters : the parliament, ihe rarivy council, the corpo- 
rations, the quarter sessions, the grand juries, with one 
voice protested against Wood's halfpence, and, at last» 
the patent was revoked. The rebellion of 1715 pzo- 
duced no overt act in Ireland. 

The Whiga continued to gOFom the h^^ gf^ ^m in the 
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raga of Greovg« n., and their mMonres w«f6 still 
dtreoted to secure the HaiiOYerian •weoesBion, that 
paramovnt object, fljge^inst all danger of the reetoration 
of the Stnarts. Ther therefore still regarded the 
Roman Catholics with hostility ; bat» even in Ireland, 
were saMsfied for the most part with the penal laws 
already in existence. Tet the dnke of Dorset nsed 
(1733) the language of his predecessors, calling on the 
parliament to secure a firm union amox^ all Protestants, 
* who hare one common interest and the same common 
enemy.' The parliament also, by a single clause, 
deprived the Boman Catholics of thor elective frsndiise. 
In an act (1 Geo. II. e. 0) for regulatingthe election of 
members of parliament, they enacted, 'That no Papist, 
though not convict, shall be intituled or admitted to 
Tote at the election of any member to serve in parlia- 
ment, as knight, citicen, or burgess, or at the election 
of any magistrate for any city or other town corporate, 
any law, statute, or xumge, to the contrary notwith- 
standing.' Several acts were also passed to render 
more effective the legal exclusion of Pamsts from being 
solicitors, and for putting the proofs oi Protestantism 
on a term of years i for mstance, a justice of the peace 
must be a Protestant since the age of siiteen (7 G^. II. 
c 6). An act was also passed (19 Geo. 11. c. 13) for 
annulling all marriages to be celebrated by any Popii^ 
vdest betwe^i Protiostaat and Protestant or between 
JProtestant and Papist. 
The act of queen Anne to preveni (ke fkriker growth 
' Piipery, affected dissenters, who were numerous in 
ister, as much as the Boraan Catholics ; and we find 
»ome small relaxation granted in that direction, com- 
menced, in fact, in the preceding reign (6 Geo. L c. 6). 
One clause of the act of 1737 (11 Geo. II, c 10), illus- 
trates so well the heavy pressure of these penal 
statutes, that it is worth while to read ^e first fow 
wcffds of it :—' Whereas, several Protestants dissenting 
frrai the Ghurdh of Irdand, as by law estafohshoi^ 
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sorapling to be married according to the form of matri- 
mony prescribed by the said Church, do therefore fre- 
quently enter into matrimonial contracts in their own 
congregations, before their ministers or teachers, and 
thereupon live together as husband and wife, be it 
enacted ' — that they shall not be prosecuted. There was 
also an act (29 Geo. II. c. 24) to make it lawful for his 
majesty's Protestant dissenting subjects to hold com- 
missions in the militia without penalties. 

Events of an historical nature in the reign of George 
II. were not numerous. In 1728-29, a scarcity almost 
amounting to a famine prevaUed in Ulster. It arose 
from three bad harvests in succession: subscriptions 
were set on foot in Dublin to purchase corn from Mun^ 
rfter ; but tumults broke out at Limerick, Cork, Water- 
ford, Clonmel, and other places, to prevent the com 
from going to the north. Primate Boulter, who took 
a large share in the government, as one of the lords 
justices, complains to the duke of Newcastle that the 
humour had set in of going to the West Indies, and 
that seven ships were ready at Belfast to carry away a 
thousand persons. 

The alarms of 1745 induced George II. to consent 
to tiie appointment of lord Chesterfield as lord lieu- 
tenant, a man he personally hated, and who had com- 
menced an action at law against the monarch for his 
wife's fortune. His administration has obtained the 
approbation of all who mention it. He showed no 
jealousy of the Irish, and demanded no troops from 
England ; on the contrary, he sent four battalions to 
the assistance of the duke of Cumberland, and replaced 
them by additional companies to the existing regiments. 
The Bom an Catholics found in him a ruler willing, 
where law permitted, to tolerate their worship, arid 
remained perfectly quiet during the whole course of 
the Pretender's warfare. 

After the end (1748) of the war of Austrian succes- 
sion, trade had so much increased that the hereditary 
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revenue was amply sufficient for every public service, 
and a surplus remained in the exchequer : this surplus 
gave rise to a trial of strenf^rtJi between the crown 
party, headed by Primate Stone, and the commons, 
headed by the speaker. In the first instance, the 
crown proved successful, and disposed of the surplus ; 
but afterwards the commons took care that there 
should never be a surplus. From this time, a new 
sj^stem of parliamentary management Bprung up, of a 
land most mischievous and corrupt. What the govern- 
ment had attempted was of course unpopular: pc^ 
triotism, a new element in Ireland, sprung up, and the 
ministers found it necessarjr to come to terms : Boyle, 
the speaker, received a pension of two thousand a year 
with an earldom, several others accepted of lucrative 
emplovments, and Primate , Stone's name was struck 
out of the list of privy councillors. Soon afterwards 
the patriots came to a vote of censure upon the pension 
list, and the lord lieutenant hesitating to transmit their 
resolutions to the king, a short contest ensued, which 
terminated in the due transmission. 

On the breaking out of the Seven Years* War, and 
on appearance of a French invasion, the Eoman Catho- 
lics sent in an address of loyalty (Dec. 1769), which 
was graciously accepted bv the lord lieutenant and the 
commons, lids was the nrst glimmering of reconcilia- 
tion between the Protestants and ' the common enemy* 
The main body of the intended invasion was broken dj 
Hawke's viotonr at Quiberon, but a squadron under 
Thurot sailed from Dunkirk, and was dnven by stress 
of weather into Lough Foyle ; here part of the squadron 
separated; three ships sailed for Carrickfergus (2l8t 
Feb., 1760), and landed 600 men two miles from the 
town, which, after some loss, thev took, and plundered. 
On re-embarking (26th), they fell in with Captain Elliot 
off the Isle of Man, and, after an action of an hour and 
a half, struck. Thurot lost his life in the engage^ 
xnent. 
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In 1759, some idea of a contemplated union trith 
Great Britain ^ot abroad among the people. The 
popnlaee broke mto the House of Lords, insulted the 
peers, seated an old woman on the thtone, and searched 
for the journals to commit them to the flames. They 
compelled the members of both houses whom they met 
in the streets to take an oath neter to comment to such 
ii imion, nolr eite any vote cohtrarjr to the true inte- 
rest of Ireland* Some coaches b^onging to obnoxious 
persons were destroyed, and the horses killed. At 
ni^t the multitude dispersed of itself. 

The reign of George lit. opened iUauspiciously foj? 
the Boman Catholics of Ireland. In consequence oi 
6ome doubts raised by acute lawyers as to the jiower of 
Papists to lend on mortgage (1763), heads of a hitl, to 
ascertain What securities mkj be taken by petsons pro- 
fessing the Popish religion tot mon^ lent, were intro- 
duced and rejected by 138 to 63. Leave also to bring 
in heads of a bill, to enable Papists to take securities 
on lands, was refused. This term, heads of a bill, was 
introduced to evade Poyning's law, whicn gave the 
initiative to the ctowa. It became the common prac- 
tice of parliament to debate the heads and send them 
to the lord lieutenant, who was not, however, obliged 
to transmit them ; nor was the king's council compeSed 
to acdept or refuse them, but often amended or altered 
them, and thus sent them back as a bill to Ireland, in 
which state it was called a transmiss. The next step 
in legislation regarding the Eoman Catholics (II and 
12 Geo. III. c. 27), gave £40 a-year to a priest ton^ 
terted fl*ote Popery. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

COKOBSSIOKS* 

T^B Etst step towards concession seems at this day 
almost too small for notice; it permitted !Roman 
Catholics to testify their allegiance on oath (1773), and 
confessing them citizens it condemned by miplication 
the language which described them as * the common 
fenemy.* The true source of further concessions may 
be found in their having been granted during the war 
of American Independence, when it would hare beeii 
clearly impossible for Great Britain, half ruined in the 
miserable contest, to sustain a new rebellion at home. In 
1778, a little more relaxation is discovered ; some very 
tninute rights regarding the holding leases were con- 
ceded to the Eoman Catholics (17 atidlS Geo. III. c. 49.) 
The political events of 1782 gave a different colour to 
the tfemper of the times, and the Protestant barriers 
were broken down by a Protestant parliament. The 
Boman Catholics were allowed to buy lands, were no 
longer compelled to declare where they last heard 
mass, were allowed to possess a horse worth five 
pounds, were not obliged to make good losses by 
privateers in time of war, were permitted to keep a 
school, aiid to^ be guardians to children, and nught 
occupy houses in Limerick or Galway (21 and 22 Geo. 
III. c. 24 and 62.) These seemed then munificent con- 
cessions J they were important as abatements of the 
tone of victory and hostility. A fuller measure of 
recognition came in 1793* Koman Catholics (for liow 
the laws begin to know this title) were admitted to 
practise as bai'risters, solicitors, and attornevs; mar- 
riages between Protestant and Papist became legal, the 
tct to restrain foreign education wad repealed ; Koman 
h2 
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Catholics might rote at elections, might hold civil and 
military offices, might be professors, and members of 
bodies corporate, nor were they compelled to pay a 
penalty for absenting ^emselves from Church on 
Sunday (32 Geo. III. c. 21, and 33 Geo. III. c. 21.) 

Now that the virtual independence of Irish chief- 
tains had been abolished, and that sheriffs, constables, 
and writs ran their course orer the accessible portions 
of the country, what had been rebellion sank into insur- 
rection or outrage. In the beginning of the reign of 
George III. (1761,) White Boys, so caSed from wearing 
their shirts over &eir cloiJies, made their appearance 
in Munster : one of their first exploits was digging up 
in a night twelve acres of rich meadow land. Poverty 
was their curse : tithes, cess, and rent, their grievances. 
It was officially reported, tiiiat * the authors of these 
riots consisted mdiscriminately of persons of different 
persuasions, and that no manner of disaffection to his 
majesty's person or government appeared in any of 
these people.' They waeed war cmefly upon tithes. 
Soon afterwards similar oands rose up to molest the 
peaceable in the northern districts ; the grievance of 
the Seart of Oak Boys was compulsory labour for the 
repair of highways. Ulster produced these reformers : 
but the troops, and a transfer of the assessment from 
the persons to the lands, suppressed them. The 
Hearts of Steel Boys complained of tenure. A large 
landowner had adopted a method new to Ireland $ he 
took large fines and small rents; so that the old 
occupier who could not pay down a round sum lost hi^ 
holdmg. In Ireland, where agriculture is the livelihood 
of the people, the possession of a bit of farming ground 
becomes necessary to their subsistence. Troops, how- 
ever, were sent mto the disturbed districts, and the 
malefactors brought to order by executions. The 
causes of insurrection were to be looked for in the 
pressure of war, (for England was then engaged in the 
Seven Years' War,) and in an epidemic disorder among 
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the cattle, which had spread from Holstein through 
Holland into Great Britain. Pasturage became more 
profitable than tillage, and labourers were, therefore, 
thrown out of employment. It is said also, that new 
French crown pieces were received in great numbers 
at the Custom House, as if the enemy had been at 
work among the disaffected. 

The parliamentary patriots, not all perhaps very 
sincere m their purposes, with Dr. Lucas, a pWsician 
and M.P. for Duolin, at theb head, laid hold of every 
popular topic to embarrass the government. Abuses 
abounded. The pension list had reached £72,000 a 
year, the revenue at the disposal of the crown being 
only £7000. Every one whose merits could not be 
Exhibited to the jealousy of an English public received 
a pension on the Irish establishment. Thus, in the 
last reign, the countess of Yarmouth drew annually 
£4000 from Ireland. This pension list the patriots 
attempted unsuccessfully to discuss. Lord-lieutenants 
had usually resided in Dublin only six months, their 
office being but biennial. Parliaments continued till 
the will or the death of the sovereign dissolved them, 
and sat once in two years. The patriots carried a 
septennial bill, but it was quashed in England. A bill 
for better securing the liberties of the subject met the 
same fate. A bill to prevent buying and selling offices 
of justice and of revenue never reached maturity. 

But the government also had objects to gain. It had 
hitherto been the system to govern by means of under' 
takers, three or four great lords who could undertake, 
by their borough influence, to carry the government 
measures through the commons, and, in return, en- 

i'oyed the disposal of all the patronage. Lord Towns- 
lend (1767), the first of the lord Reutenants whose 
teuure of office exceeded two years, resolved to govern 
by direct corruption, and trade himself in venality. 
Tke septennial oill seemed to diminish, rather than 
increase the power of the borough lords, and, having 
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been dianged mto octennial for the sa&e of tke four 
sessions, it became a law. Parliament was dissolved, 
and, on assembling the new one, Townshend found the 
patriots too strong for him (6ct. 1769). A money-bill 
drawn up by the Irish privy council, sent to England 
an4 returned under the great seal, was rejected by the 
commons after the first reading, because it had not 
originated in their house. After this a London news- 
paper, Woo^fall's Advertiser, which commented in 
coarse terms on this pretence to independence, was, by 
order of the commons, burned by the hangman at theiy 
pwn door. In two months (Bee.) this parliament was 
prorogued* It met again in about foiu1;een months, 
but with altered temper (26th Feb. 1771) . Townshend's 
method had time to work. Many patriots proved sale- 
able. The commons voted, as soon as they were called 
together, addresses which their speaker, John Ponsonby, 
refused to deUver ; they elected, as new speaker, one of 
the converted patriots, Edmund Sexton Pery, and gave 
liOrd Townshend no further trouble. Jt was stated 
subsequently by Lord Clare, the lord chancellor, that 
this new majority of Lord townshend cost half a 
million of money. In 1772, wh^n his yice-royalty 
expired, the yearly expenditure of the kingdom ex- 
ceeded by a hundred thousand poun4s the former esti- 
mates, and an arrear had besides accumulated of 
£265,000. Charles Lucas, the chief patriot of the day, 
distinguished himself originally in the Dublin common 
council. He was driven out of Ireland by the govern- 
ment (1749) for some writings, in which he attacked the 
existing state of things ; and, after practising in London, 
returned on the death of George II., was elected for 
Publin, and maintained a constant opposition till his 
death (1772) . His statue stands in the Boyal Exchange. 
Dublin. 

The very important era of the VolunUer* begins 
with a demand (1775) from the lord lieutenant in tiie 
fint year of American war, for \q91^^ ^ send fovp? tJ^OHr 
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fiftiid Irish troops across the Atlantio. ^o objection 
was^'maje by tie commons ; but by a majority of 106 
to 68, they refused to permit four tbousand foreign 
Protestant Hessians to supply the place of those drafted 
away. Surely the scheme was altogether worthy of 
the genius of Lord North ; England undertook to pay 
the four thousand Irish, their substitutes also would be 
in her pay, so that she would have the expense of 8000, 
and the serrioe of only half the number. Bj; the refu- 
sal of the commons, Ireland remained without its 
conventional garniture of 12,000 troops, and presented 
to the French enemy an inviting point of attack. Con- 
cessions to the English Roman CathoUcs (endmg in the 
No Popery riots of 1780) produced a similar attention 
to their Irish brethren. Sir George Savile's bill of 
relief for England was followed by the introduction, by 
Mr. Gardiner, of heads qf a bill (1778) for repealing, 
as already mentioned, some of the most oppressive! 
; eniM^tments of the reigns of William and Anne. Eight 
divisions disputed its passage through the commons « 
and it was carried by a majority of nine. 

War had injured the linen trade of the north. An 
embarffo on provisions, adopted in the iffnorance of the 
times, nad prostrated the agriculture of the south, and 
the whole country lay opnressed with such distress* 
that the mihtia was unpaia and a tontine of £300,000 
at 6 per cent, failed for want of subscribers. Belfast, 
which eighteen years before had mustered its citizens 
againsj; the Frendi, now appUed to government for 
protection. The reply waa main and honest — govern- 
ment could afford none. In these circumstances i^ 
was natural that the people should arm in their own 
defence : they, the^refore, raised troops pf volunteersi 
while the government looked on complacently. The 
humour spread} troops and regiments multiplied^ 
choosing their own officeiTS s as the threats of invasion 
becamelouder, aud o, fleet of sixty French an4 Spanish 
ships |o^Q i^cb^^ged in the channelj th^ 0pu:it of 
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tho nation rose with the occasion, and in twelvemonths 
42,000 men stood in arms. Noblemen and gentlemen 
of the highest station, as the duke of Leinster, 
Lord Clanrickarde, and Lord Charlemont commanded 
these Volunteers in their several districts, and sixteen 
thousand stand of arms were provided by the jninisters 
of .the crown. As soon as tne parliament met (12th 
Oct. 1779), a demonstration followed. Henry Ghrattan, 
(first returned for a borough of Lord Charlemont*s in 
1775) moved relief to trade ; it was carried to addresa 
the viceroy, * that it is not by temporary expedients^ 
but by a free trade alone, that this nation is now to be 
saved from impending ruin.' The address went up 
amid the acclamations of the popidace, between two 
lines of Dublin volimteers commanded by the duke of 
Leinster, and extending from the parliament house ta 
the castle. Thanks were voted by both houses to the 
volimteers, but the attitude of these armed bodies had 
already become an object of jealousy to Lord North ; 
and my lord chancellor, Lifford, stated that he never 
* could join in a vote of thanks, as a peer of parliament, 
or a lawyer, to any set of men, be their motives ever so 
laudable or patriotic, who were acting in a military 
capacity against law.' The commons next granted 
supplies for six months only, and soon afterwards car- 
ried by a larije ma-jority (170 to 47), a resolution that 
it would be inexpedient to grant new taxes. They 
adhered to their demand for a%ee trade, by which was 
meant liberty for commercial intercourse with foreign 
coimtries and the British colonies. To back this de- 
mand, a general resolve by the people determined on 
the non-consumption and non-importation of English 
manufactures. Lord North or the king durst not now 
irritate and insult Ireland ; for even to their minds it 
was clear that there were no troops available for a new 
contest ; the minister, theref<»re, conoeded the question 
of export, on condition of equal taxes, gave Ireland aJso 
the privilege of trading with tiie ' plantations ;' he made 
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the boon sure by passing the requisite acts in the 
British parliament. 

But now arose a new doubt ; the imperial legislature 
which had given, might in like manner, at some future 
time, resume its gift, and Ireland was yet subordinate. 
Thus sprang up the demand for an independent and 
supreme parliament. Mr. Grattan moyed (19th April, 
1780), ' that the king, lords, and commons of Ireland 
are the only powers competent to make laws to bind 
this kingdom. The Dublin volimteers, taking a part 
in politics, with other similar associations, resolved, 
the duke of Leinster presiding, that ' the king, lords, 
and commons of Ireland only are competent to make 
laws binding the subjects of this realm ; and that we 
will not obey nor give operation to any laws save only 
those enacted by the King, lords, and commons of 
Ireland, whose rights and privileges, jointly and seve- 
rally, we are determined to support with our lives and 
fortunes.' Eighteen counties aeclared against the par- 
liamentary supremacy of Britain, and the denunciation 
of it rolled like thunder from the volunteers to the par- 
liament, and from the parliament to the volunteers. 
Grattan, the spokesman of the people, said, ' It is not 
in the power of England to resist. Can she war against 
ten millions of French, eight millions of Spaniards, 
three millions of Americans, three millions of Irish P 
With a national debt of 200 millions, a peace establish- 
ment of 21 millions, can she pretend to dictate termsP' 
Notwithstanding aU this, the court party staved oflT a 
decision upon the question, and voted the supplies for 
a year and a half longer. 

' A new session commenced in October, 1781; thanks 
were voted to the volunteers, and several opposition 
motions, by Grattan and others, fell to the ground 
through the power of the castle party. At this period 
the vSunteers opened up an extra parliamentary agita- 
tion. Lord Charlemonfs regiment met (28th Bee, 
1781), and passed resolutions against the court majority, 
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against eorruption, and court influe^ee, furt]ier sunif 
moning a meeting of Yolunteer delegates from tha 
province of Ulster, to assemble at Dungannon. H^re 
tlie delegates of I4id corps, numbering among theza 
Lord Cbarlemont, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Flood, formed 
land published a set of propositions, claiming for tbem- 
selves the riffbt to act, denouncing the padiame^tary 
supremacy of Great Britain, declmng Jroyning's law, 
restrictions on trade, and the perpetual mutiny pill, to 
be grievances, and pledginsf themselves to relax the 
penal lai^s against Iloman Catholics. 

In the midst of these deinonstrations, the ministry 
of the king and Xtord North went to pieces (Feb., 1782), 
and since ttie administration of Lord Jlockingham pro- 
fessed conciliation, an address went up unopposed, from 
the Ifish commons, expressing the sentiments of 
Grattan and the volunteers. The English parliament 
conceded eveyy point at issue (May, 1782), the ofifen- 
pive acts were repealed (1783), and the Lish bouse 
resolved (by 211 to 2), * that there will no longer exist 
any constitutional question between the two nations 
that can interrupt their harmony V While this ardour 
for liberty lasteci, the bills before mentioned,' for taking 
part of the load off the heads of the Eoman Catholics, 
became law, To celebrate their triumph, the parlia- 
ment voted a gratuity of fifty thousand pounds to 
Grattan, on accoimt of his services^ and the money 
was accepted. 

Agitation being now dead, Mr. Flood attempted to 
revive it by declaring himself unsatisfied with the mere 
repeal of obnoxious statutes, and requiring frooi 
England a formal renunciation of her imperial preten- 
sions. This proposal came to nothing. Then the 
volunteers started a subject, which probably waa sug- 
gested by the unpopularity of the Coalition Ministry, 
— reforpa in parliament. Addresses, resolutions, letters, 
and protests multiplied. The I{ouse of Commons eoa? 
sisted of thre^ hundred mepibers, and the first meeting 
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pf the voluuteer delegates (Sib Sept., 1783)> stated that 
of these only 72 were returned by the free election of 
the people, since 53 peers nominated 123 members and 
inflaencpd the choice of 10, ^hile 52 conmioiiers nomi- 
jiated 91 and influenced the seats of 3. Afber parlia- 
ment had assembled (14th Oct.), a ercat meetmg of 
volunteer delegates was held in Dublin (10th Nov.), 
Lord Charlemont presiding, and Mr. Flood advising ; 
they arranged in due time a plan of rieform, which they 
forwarded io the house as a bill. The commons con- 
sidered their own functions usurped by the volunteer 
ponvention $ after ^ tempestuous scpne, they refused to 
receive the bill by 158 to 49, and proceeded to resolve, 
' that it is now bpeome necessary to declare that this 
house will maintain its just rights and privileges against 
^ eporoachinents whatsoever.' Under the prudent 
auspices of Lord Charlemont, the ajmed volunteers 

Tadually permitted their scheme to sink into oblivion. 

t is to be observed that the most enthusiastic patriots 

roposed little relief to the Boman Catholics, and Mr. 

riood expressly nep^atived a plan of the eccentric bishop 
pf Derry, for grantmg them the elective franchise. 

A scheme for introducing a Genevese colony (1783) 
proved impracticable. Some democrats, driven from 
iheir native country, were invited to setUe at Pc^sage, 
near the confluence of the Suir ^d Barrow. Great 
results were expected from the importation of indus- 
trious Switzers, and £50,000 voted to make them comr 
fortablp. But the foreigners, not content with so much, 
demanded that^ tliey should be governed by their own 
laws, and on this the whole purpose was necessarily 
abandoned, In 1783, the order of St. Patrick yt^ 
instituted. 

Political agitation commonly leaves some restless 
spirits at work when the time for eflbrt is past. Li 
Dublin the populace raised tumults, attacked the mem- 
bers of the legislature (1784), a-ni forced the gallery 

of the [J^uae pf Commo^ On one occasion, the 
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soldiers being called in, used more than necessary 
rigour, and revenge was taken on them by houghing. 
To such a length was the practice carried, that an act 
passed * to prevent houghing of soldiers.* The reform 

fuestion yet lived, and the high sheriff of the county of 
)ublin having presided at a meeting displeasing to the 
government, now Pittite, was prosecuted, fined, and 
imprisoned (1784). 

Commerce still flagged in Ireland, and some endeavour 
was made to awaken it. But William Pitt's system of 
laws presented such a complexity of customs, excisesj 
drawbacks, repayments, bounties, and the like, that the 
Irish very sensibly thought it quite as well not to par- 
ticipate in it, and the bin brought in for the purpose 
died a natural death (1785). 

Maht ho^Sy so called from their leader, Captain 
Wright, disturbed, as formerly, the peace of the rural 
districts in Munster (1787), and waged a hearty war 
against tithe and parish cess. The attorney-general, 
Fitzgibbon, declared he was well ac<juainted with 
Munster, and would assert that it was impossible for 
human wretchedness to exceed that of the miserable 
peasantry in this province. Armagh produced (1788) 
the Peep o'day Boys, Protestants who visited Koman 
Catholic houses to search for arms ; and the aggrieved 
party established in opposition iheDtfenders: in process 
of time whole districts quarrelled, and fights toot place 
in which a thousand combatants rangea on each side, 
the killed and wounded sometimes amounting to fifty. 

Earl Temple,marquis of Buckingham (1788), laboured 
in the correction of abuses, seized the keys of the 
government clerks, examined their papers, and de- 
manded instant payment of their outstanding balances. 
Some defaulters fled, one committed suicide, and some 
stood the brunt of a court of inquiry. Gross frauds 
came to light ; arms, ammunition, and military accoutre- 
ments, condemned as useless, were carried out at one 
gate, but brought in at another, and charged anew to 
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the public account. Journeymen seldom went homo 
to tneir meals without conveying away a musket, a 
Bword, or a brace of pistols. 

When King George III; became deranged in mind 
(1788), William Pitt induced the parliament of Great 
Britain to limit the powers of the regent ; but in the 
Irish house, Grattan defeated the Pittite government 
in naming a day for debate, and carried an address to 
the prince of Wales, in the Foxite sense, desiring his 
royal highness to exercise all the regal powers. No 
division took place in the commons, and a similar 
motion by Lord Charlemont in the lords, was carried 
by a majority of nineteen. The lord lieutenant refused 
to transmit tlie address ; then Grattan again moved and 
carried it, that it shoidd be presented by members. It 
was so presented, but the kmg's convalescence put an 
end to these factious struggles^ and to the majorities of 
Grattan. 

The marquis of Buckingham increased the pension 
list by £1S,(X)0, and the expenses by £2,800 per annum. 
The representation was not only limited to Protestants, 
but corrupt; in 1790, Mr. Forbes asserted without 
contradiction, in the House of Commons, that 104 
members, holding places or pensions, were members of 
the house. 
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CHAPTEEXII. 

Thb Ebbelliok^ of 1798. 

The influende of tli© French Beroltitioli sodtl madd 
itself felt ill Ireland. The Koinati Catholics, calcu- 
lating probably on the weakness of an assaulted gotem- 
menf, convened meetings (11th Feb. 1791), and came 
to the resolution of, applying to parliament for re- 
lief. The Society jf United Irishmen took its birth 
at tielfast (June, 1791), and soon reached Dublin 
(Kov.), where Wapper Tandy Was secrietaty. From 
this time till the suppression of the actual rebellion, 
quiet departed from Irdand, and society subsisted in 
a fermentation, which at length reached anarchy. 
Many claims, in themselves equitable, but alarming and 
unspoken of at that period, were wholly withdrawn and 
condemned bv the Boman Catholics : they had not yet 
learned to ask for equality. Yet lords and landowners 
of their own creed already seceded from them, lest 
their movements fihoiild appear tinctured with revolu- 
tion. They procured opinions from the imivfersitids of 
Paris, Douay, Louvain, Alcala, Salamanca, Valladolid, 
on the civil jurisdiction of the Pope, on dispensinn; with 
the oath of allegiance, and on not keeping faith with 
heretics. These opinions were calculated for publica- 
tion. The administration so far noticed the enorts of 
the !Roman Catholics as to pass the bills before men- 
tioned for their relief : one concession admitted them to 
the mihtary service. But the progress of revolutionary 
principles could not be stopped by gentle means. In 
the north, the anniversary of the destruction of the 
Bastile, a gala day among revolutionists, was celebrated, 
with attending troops of volunteers : and the Soman 
Catholics, choosing delegates, began to hold asBomblies 
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(2nd Dec. 1?92) ih Taylor*s Hall. Back-lane, Dublin, 
giving name to the Back-lane parliament, A national 
guard made its appeatance in Dublin, clotted in green 
xiniform, with a harp on their button^, surmounted by 
a cap of liberty ihstead of the cro\^. Defenderism 
spread now orer Armagh, Louth, and Meath : the Peep 
vday Boys were not idle, and atrocities On both sides 
occurred. The duke 6f Leinster afad others had a 
feociety, advocating reform in parliisinient, but de- 
hounciing levelling doctrines. A petition of the Romtin 
Catholics Was CTdciously redeived by the king. 

In 179S the I*ittite government began to repi*ess tte 
spirit which was abroad : a gunpowder bill and a con- 
vention bill, to render delegates illegal, were the first 
of its labours in this sort. Hamilton Bowan, secretary 
to the Society of United Irishmen, was prosecuted, and 
sentenced to a fine of £500, with imprisonment for two 
yea^s. Curran had the task of defending him (1794). 
Haniiltoti Eowan escaped from t)rison (1st May, 1794) 
to the eofatinentj and was subsequently pardoned. 
One Jackson, a clergyman, dame over from France, to 
ascertain the feasibleness of invasion; he was committed 
for high treason; found guilty, and died in court of 
poison he had taken. The United Irishmen how de- 
manded universal suf&age and dnnual parliaments : 
they had, however, further hopes. 

When the moderate Whigs joined Pitt against the 
revolntion party, lord Fitz- William was sent to Ireland 
(4th Jan. 1795), as lord lieutenant. He allied himself 
immediately with the reforming party, making Pon- 
sohby and Curran attorney and solicitor general, while 
Grattan assumed the post of vice-regal prime-niinister ; 
andbtought in a bill to rebeal the remaining penal laws. 
In private, hopes were held but to the B-onian Catholics, 
ana their addtesfiies to the castle Ibrekthed a full con- 
fidence of dhang^. Fitt put ri. stop to these expecta- 
tions, by recalling loM Fitz-Wijliani (left 25th March, 
1794), and a didptite, Whether the minisitef hdd |)roved 
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inconsianti or the viceroy presumptaons^ attracted 
public attention. Lord Camden (son of the great chief 
justice and chancellor) succeeded, and the relief bill 
was rejected (by 155 to 84). 

Trouble and tumult thickened : the lord chanceUor 
in his carriage was struck on the head by a stone, the 
primate suffered outrage, the United Irishmen avowed 
treasonable designs, while the Peep o'day Boys became 
Orangemen, founding their first lodges in 1795, and 
terrible to their antogonists by nmiours of a purple 
oath, and an oath to exterminate all the Catholics of 
Ireland. The United Irishmen, according to their own 
people, O'Connor, Emmett, and M'Neven, looked for 
reform, a republic, separation from England, and 
foreign assistance. Theur oath was as follows": — • In 
the awful presence of God, I, A. B., do voluntarily 
declare, that I will persevere in endeavouring to form 
a brotherhood of affection among Irishmen of every 
religious persuasion : and that I will also persevere in 
my endeavours to obtain an equal, full, and adequate 
representation of all the people in Ireland. I do fur- 
ther declare, that neither hopes, fears, rewards, nor 
punishments, shall ever induce me, directly or in- 
directly, to inform of or gjve evidence against any 
member or members of tms or similar societies, for 
aiiy act or expression of theirs, done or inade collec- 
tively or individually, in or out of this society, in pur- 
suance of this obligation.' The Peep o'day Boys and 
Defenders fought ^^ Sattle of the IHam(md{2Ut Sept. 
1796), so called «&>om a village of the name, and the 
Defenders were worsted with slaughter. It was gene- 
rally believed that seven thousand Koman Catholics had 
been forced or burned out of the county of Armagh, and 
that their enemies were protected by government. Bills 
against riots and tumults were brought in, and the 
formation of armed yeomanry corps encouraged. The 
habeas corpus act, also, was suspended. Napper Tandy 
being put on his trial for lugh-treason^ was proceeding 
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to Dundalk to meet the charge, when an interriewwith 
his attorney changed his purpose, and he fled to the 
continent. Theobald Wolfe Tone, Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Enunett, O'Connor, and others, were, in the 
meantime, in communication with the French: the 
United Irishmen, amounting now to half a million* 
arose in expectation of a French inyasion, and in this 
year (1796) it took place. 

The armament intended to aid the United Irishmen, 
who were traitors in the fullest and juatest sense of the 
word, consisted of 25 sail of the Ime, including seren 
that formed the squadron of admiral Eichery, who 
was to join with all speed, fifteen frigates, besides 
aloops, and transporta for the conveyance of 25,000 men^ 
commanded by Hoche, Going out of Brest (18th Deo. 
1796), some ships struck on the rocks at the mouth of 
the harbour, and were either lost or rendered unfit for 
service. The day after departure, a violent storm dis* 
persed and damaged the fleet. At last (24th), Admiral 
£k>uvet anchored with seven sail of the line and ten 
others in Bantry Bay. A boat he sent out was imme* 
diately captured by the peasantry, and, having remained 
some days without intelligence of his oomri^es, he re* 
turned to Brest, (reached it, Slst). The loss in foun- 
dered, captured, and wrecked ships, amounted to two 
men-of-war and three irieates. 

Among the various schemes of the Prinoe of Wales 
for restoring his shattered fortune, and recovering hia 
forfeited popularity, waa one for coming to Ireland as 
governor. It waa very properly aejeoted by iPitt, 
Grrattan's motion for Boman Cathohe emaneipation met 
with the usual fate (1797) by 143 to 19, and the beaten 
patriot adopted the ineflectual method of protesting by 
•ecession. 

In 1797f the ^vemment began to obtain trusty ia- 
formation of the illegal designs of the United Irishmen, 
and seised two of their committees with papers in 
Selfaat. Tbey had an extensive organisation, oomposed 
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-of lower and tipper baronial committees, connty and 
district committees, provincial committees, and an 
executive directory of five persons, rising from the 
simple elements of individual force to the secret rulers 
of the system. In like manner, a military subordina- 
tion was arranged. The five members of the directory 
were Arthur O'Connor, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Oliver Bond, M'Neven, and Emmett. M'Weven, as 
their emissary, demanded of France a small force, 
40,000 stand of arms, artillery, ammunition, officers, &c. 
In fact, the fleet destined to co-operate from Holland 

?ut to sea, and met Duncan at Camperdown (1797). 
^he memoir sent to France was produced at the trials 
bv the government. A French agent also met Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald in London. O'Connor came to 
England (1798) with the intention of proceeding to 
France ; went to Margate to fijid a vessel, was mere 
arrested ; tried at Maidstone, and acquitted. 

In February and March, 1798, many parts of Lein- 
ster and Munster were in actual possession of the 
United Irishmen. Nocturnal insurrections were fre- 
quent. The town of Cahir, in Tipperary, was invested 
by 800 men, chiefly cavalry, in open day, who, having 
searched for arms, departed. Murders and other atroci- 
ties drove the loyalists of the south into the garrison 
towns for safety. Complete information in the mean- 
time fell into possession of jgovemment. One Thomas 
£eynolds, a Iioman Cathohc, silk-mercer of Dublin, a 
friend of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and of Oliver Bond, 
a colonel, treasurer and delegate of their association, 
settled his terms with Mr. Cope, a Dublin merchant, 
and, havinff reeeived ^.ye hundred guineas down, 
revealed what he knew; that the Leinster delegates 
were to meet at Oliver Bond's (12th March) to concert 
measures for an immediate insurrection. [Reynolds' 
ireward was £5000 and a pension of £1500. Emmett, 
M*Neven, OUver Bond and others, were arrested, and 
a warrant issued against Lord Edward Fitzgerald. A 
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new direotorj, chosen on tliis demolition of tlie first, 
soon shared the same fate. 

The government now put the country under martial 
law ; required the surrender of arms ; offered rewards 
for them if concealed ; and quartered the troops on the 
disaffected districts. Many mstances of power abused* 
of precipitate punishment, of cruelty, of injustice, and 
' of mistake, of course occurred. Minor penalties, espe- 
cially whipping, were often inflicted ; and, as the reyolu- 
tiomsts wore their hair short, they got the name of crop^ 
jpies s and it became a loyalist sport to pelt a pitched 
cap upon croppies' heads. In return, loyalists some- 
times found themselves made croppies against their 
will, and adorned with the pitched cap. But atrocities 
far more bloody than these are related of the times. 

A thousand pounds had been offered for the appre- 
hension of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; his lodging was 
at length discovered (19th May), and a few sddiers 
were sent to seize him. While posting the soldiers in 
such a manner as to -prevent escape. Captain Swan 
perceiving a woman running hastily up stairs for the 
purpose of alarming Lord Edward, followed her with 
the utmost speed, and found him lying on a bed. He 
informed Lord Edward that he had a warrant aeeinst 
him, and that resistance would be vain. Lord EdwanI 
sprang from the bed, and snapped a pistol which missed 
fire : ne then closed with Swan, drew a double-bladed 
stiletto, gave him a wound in ihe hand, and others in 
the body ; one under the ribs bled most copiously. At 
tibis moment Captain Byan entered, ana missed fire 
with a pocket pistol ; ho then made a lunge at Lord 
Edward with a sword-cane which bent on his ribs; 
and a violent scuffle ensued, during which Lord Edward 
plunged the dagger into his side. They then fell on 
the ground, where Captain Eyan received many despe- 
rate wounds ; one of which was so large thtft his bowels 
fell out upon the floor. Major Sirr,' amidst this horrible 
scene, entered, and firing at Lord Edward, wounded 
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hm in the BhouldQr, cm which JiP cjri^d for metej, imd 
surrendered. He was removed to a place of security, 
and died in a dav or two, in agonies, inquiring fre- 
quently whether Dublin were not i?i jQames, 

The 23rd of May (1798), had been arranged for the 
insurrection, and the government stood on its guard. 
The rebels attacked !Naas (on the ^th,) but the assail-* 
ants were repulsed by the Armagh militia and by Sir 
William Watkins Wynne's fencible corps of Ancient Bri'* 
tons, a body of Welsh veomanry one thousand strong, 
which made a consideraole figure in the campaign. The 
same daj a detachment was surprised at I^osperous, a 
village in Xildare, intended as the seat of a cotton 
manufactory, and thirty-seven militia men perished. 
At Dunboyne and Barretstown small escorts of the 
yeomanry were surprised. At Kilcullen, General 
jDundas encountered a large body of rebels on the 
hills, and laid 130 of them oii the field. At ClondaUdn 
(25th,) a party of dragoons defeated four hundred 
rebels. Unsuccessful attacks were made by the insur* 
gents on Carlow, Hacketstown, and Monastereven, 
Thev succeeded no better in the skirmishes at Bath** 
famnam, Tallagh, Lucan,Lu8ke, OoUon, and Baltinglass. 
At Carlow, as they rushed upon the town the fire of 
the garrison forced them to recoil, and Uieir flight being 
intercepted, thev took refuge in some houses which tibe 
loyalists then med ; thus eighty houses were burned 
md 100 men destroyed. 

Abercrombie had been appointed originally to the 
chief command, but he disapproved the hcenoe allowed 
to the military, and resigned. General Lake then took 
the post ; he ordered all the inhabitants of Dublin to 
remain in doors from nine in the evening till five in the 
morning, and the lord mayor made search for un- 
re^tered arms. 

The rebels sufiered a serious defeat at Tara, where 
three or four thousand had stationed themselves, and 
where the yeomanry attacked them (2ath.) Geixeral 
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J)undafl (28th) i»eceived a tnessage from a rebel otief 
tiamed Perkins^ commanding 2000 men posted on an 
eminence near tiie CurragE, that his people would 
surrender their arms on condition of being allowed to 
return unmolested to their habitations, ana the libera- 
tion of Perkins* brother from the gaol at Naas. The 
terms were accepted, and thirteen cartloads of pikes 
left behind (31st.) Three days afterwards General 
Duffe, commanding six hundred men, received intelli- 
gence that a lar^e body had assembled at a place 
called Gibbet Bath on the Curragh for the ptirpose of 
surrender. Unfortunately, as the troops approached, 
one of the insurgents saying he would give up his 
musket empty, fired it into the air ; the loyalists took 
this as an act of hostility and delivered a volley $ they 
also pursued the fugitives and 200 were killed. Thus 
the malcontents seemed almost suppressed. 

In Wexford disturbances had not been expected, but 
there they broke out in the most aggravated form. 
Some yeomen burnt a Boman Catholic chapel (27th,) and 
the pnest, John Murphy, falling on them, put them to 
flight. Humour and alarm, in twenty-four hours after 
this, brought together a confused multitude on Oulart 
and Eilthomas hills, the former ten miles to the north of 
Wexford, the latter nine west of Gorey. Two hundred 
yeomanry marched against the body on Kilthomas 
Hill, put it to the rout and killed 150 in pursuit. On 
the hill of Oulart, Father Murphy commanded : 110 
men of the militia from Wexford attacked the rebels, 
who instantly fled, but Murphy rallied 300 pikemen, 
and they, turning on the enemy, killed almost in a 
moment the whole detachment, except the lieutenant- 
colonel, a sergeant, and three privates* The victors 
marched on Oamolin and there got 800 muskets 
which had been sent to supply the yeomanry. After 
four hours* resistance, Enniscorthy was taken (28th,) 
the garrison retreating. Wexford became the nesct 
object of the triumplutnt rebels. General Fawcett, 
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who commanded in this district, sent one detaclimeilt 
of troops to Wexford under Colonel Maxwell of the 
militia: but a second body of eighty-eight men was 
intercepted under Three ilocks, and destroyed, two 
howitzers being here taken. Fawcett then retreated 
to Dancannon, and MaxweU, endeayouring to follow 
him, was beaten back into the town. The magistrates 
then Hberated the prisoners who were in the gaols and 
surrendered the town. All the troops evacuated 
Wexford first, and then the inhabitants fled whither 
they could. Gorey also was abandoned by its slender 
garrison, which retreated to Arklow. 

The rebels' head quarters were at Yineffar Hill, an 
eminence at the foot of which stands me town of 
Enniscorthy. The king's troops gained some advantage 
at Ballycannon and Newtown-barry. Gren. Lofti^, 
with 1500 men and five pieces of artiUery, arrived at 
Gorev, but Ool. Walpole, a relative of Lord Camden, 
the lord-lieutenant, wiih 500 men, 'moxmted on a 
beautiful white charger, in full uniform and plumag^e,' 
despised the enemy, and permitted them to surprise 
him at a place called Tubber-ncering. Walpole fell at 
the first nre, and his men fled, leaving two six-pounders 
in the hands of the rebels. Loftus, who heard the 
firing, sent seventy mihtia men as a reinforcement, but 
they were almost all killed or taken. 

One body of rebels, commanded by Harvey, intend- 
ing an attack on New Boss, encamped on Carrickbum 
mountain, six miles distant, and thence advanced to 
Corbett Hill, one mile from the toWn. Thence they 
sent a flag of truce to demand its surrender, but the 
bearer was shot. The rebels then rushed upon the 
town and got possession of it, but the officer m com- 
mand rallied the troops beyond the bridge, and bring- 
ing them back drove the rebels out. A^ain they got 
possession, and again they were driven out. Here 
Lord Mountjoy, who commanded the Dublin militia, 
was killed. The loss of the king's troops was about 
300, and of the rebels 1200. After the failure of their 
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attack, tbe rebels murdered the prisoners they had : 
they piked thirty-seven, and burnt alive in a barn 
above one hundred. After that they returned to 
Carrickbum Hill, where 'Harvey quitted them. Two 
days later thev took post on Sliebha Keelta, a hill over 
the river of Koss, and chose Father Philip Boche to 
command them. 

Murphy's band having spent some time in burning 
the town of Carnew, trying prisoners for Orangeism, 
and plundering houses, collected their forces at Gorey 
to tne number of 20,000, for an attack on Arklow. 
Five thousand had muskets, and there were three 
guns. The day they attempted Arklow a reinforce- 
ment of royal troops arrived, making the garrison 1600, 
an4 the rebels were repulsed. Here Father Michael 
Murphy was killed by a cannon shot. 

Wexford remained in the hands of the insurgents 
from the 30th of May to 21st of June. Lord Elings- 
borough was taken at the mouth of the harbour, and 
thirty-five prisoners were massacred at the instigation 
of one Dixon. 

The royal army now approached, reaching 13,000 
effective men, with a train of artillery. On vinegar 
Hill 20,000 rebels were posted. It was the plan of 
Lord Lake to surround the whole body of insurgents, 
but by the non-arrival of General Needham a passage 
was left open, by which the rebels fled. This was 
called General Needhatn's gap. The loss of the royal 
troops was inconsiderable, and they found thirteen 
pieces of ordnance in the enemy's camp. This was the 
battle qf Vinegar Hill (2l8t June, 1798). It was in 
effect the close of the Irish rebellion, which therefore 
lasted a month. 

In the north, during the month of June, there were 
a few disturbances at Ballynahinch, Lame, Ballymena, 
and Ballycastle ; but the Protestants seemed aware for 
the most part that they should suffer by the successes 
of the Eoman Catholics. 
■ J'ftther Philip Eoche, Harvey, and Captain Keugh, 
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who h^ been rebel governor of Wexford, fell into the 
hands of the royalisto, were tried by court martial widi 
others, and shot. Of the dispersed bands, 1500, under 
Father John Murphy, who had first given life to the 
insurrection, marched for Castle Comer, and were 
there dispersed by Sir Charles Asgill. Another body, 
under Syme, attacked Hacketstown, but were re- 
pulsed ; fliey defeated, however, some Ancient Britons 
and Irish yeomanrv, with the loss of 80 men and some 
yeomanry, at Ballyrakeen-hill (2nd July). But an 
amnesty now pubhshed (17th July) in favour of all 
engaged in the rebellion who had not been leaders, 
and who had not committed manslaughter except in 
the heat of battle, satisfied the fears of the peasantry, 
and closed the scene. O'Connor, Emmett, M*Neven, 
and others, to the mmiber of fifteen, remained in prison 
during the continuance of the war with Prance. Oliver 
Bond died of apoplexy. By an act somewhat dispro- 
portioned to tne occasion, three dead men were 
attainted, Fitzgerald, Grogan, and Harvey; Curran 
pleaded the cause of Pamela, adopted dau^ter of 
Egalit^, duke of Orleans, and widow of Lord Edward 
Fitzgeitdd, at the bar of the House of Lords : and 
sure^ attainder is not a fitting- penally in the case of 
famihes neither privileged nor oimgerous. 

A foreign invasion followed the extinct rebellu>n, and 
succeeded no better. The French entered the bay of 
EiUala, under English coldurs (22nd Aug., 1798), and 
the feint deceived two sons of the bishop of Bjllala, 
Dr. Stock, who were taken. Oeneral Humbert imme- 
diately captured the town, and soon afterwards (24th) 
Ballina. He distributed arms to 6600 applicants. 
Generals Lake and Hutchinson, competent officers, met 
him with a superior force at Castlebar, but their troops 
ran at the second voDey, some to Tuam, 40 miles, some 
to Athlone, 80 miles. Humbert then, who had from 
the first no more than a thousand men, crossed the 
Shannon to encounter Lord Comwallis with 30,000, 
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and surrendered without fighting, at Ballinamnok (8th 
Bept.) ; ElillalawaBreooyered a monl^ after its capture. 
(22nd Sept.) 

In October, a fresh armament of eight frigates, four 
or five thousand soldiers, and one ship of the line, the 
Hoche, appeared on the coast of Donegal. Sir John 
Borlase Warren brought them to action, and took six 
frigates with the man-of-war. Three other frigates, a 
fortnight afterwards (Oct. 27), showed themselves at 
Killala, but fled on signtinff some British ships. Among 
the captures was Theobald Wolfe Tone, who had fled 
in 1795. He produced a French commission, and 
appeared before the court martial in French uniform j 
but these assumptions did not sare him ; he was con- 
demned, and when his request to be shot as a soldier 
was revised, he cut his throat rather than be hanged as 
a traitor. (Died 29th Nov.) On board one <h the 
vessels which got away was Napper Tandy; he was 
afterwards arrested at Hamburgh, b^ British agents, 
tried (1801), pleaded guilty, and died m France. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Thb Union. 

As soon as all became tranquil, the goiremment very 
properly availed itself of the strength which alarm and 
victory imparfc, to carry the Legislatiye Union of 
Ireland and Great Britain. What had occurred in 
1788, on the appointment of a regent, sufficiently illos* 
trated the dangers of separation ; and though the means 
employed by William Pitt were not pure, yet the 
measure benefited his country, and forms a pleasing 
feature in the review of an administration which, if we 
except naval triumphs, has littie else to boast of than 
the maintenance of domestic order by severity. The 
subject came before the two parliaments on the same 
day (22nd Jan., 1799), and in Ireland a majority of one 
only appeared for ministers (106 to 105). After this, 
parliament, by adjournment and prorogation, did not 
sit till January, 1800. The first division exhibited a 
sufficient majority to carry the question (168 to 115). 

This change had been produced by corruption. 
Twenty-seven titles were added to the peerage ; pro- 
motions, grants, and promises were lavidied in profusion. 
Eighty-four boroughs were bought at the rate of 
£15,000 a-piece, and the sum of £1,260,000 was granted 
by act of parliament, as compensation to the patrons. 
Thus parliamentary opposition lost its fervour. In the 
coimtry at large the project had ori^ally been received 
with dislike and suspicion, but William Pitt allowed inti- 
mation of his intention to relieve the Eoman Catholics to 



circulate privately : an informal paper, without names, 
to this enect, was handed to Dr. Troy by Lord Com- 
" * ^ -» • . . - Qestly me 

1, bi^t foa 
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wallia. And the prime minister honestly meant to 
fulfil the expectations he had raised, bi^t found the 
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king intractable. Correspondence since published has 
proved that Pitt's resignation in March, 1801, had no 
other immediate and visible cause than the difference of 
opinion between him and George III. about concessions 
to the Irish Soman Catholics. Therefore, when it be- 
came reported among the most influential of the Eoman 
Catholic body that their condition would be improved, 
opposition to the Union ceased as far as they were con* 
cemed; and the excitement with which the scheme 
had first been received died away into acq[uiescence. 

One objection only obtained recognition — namely, 
that, as tithe of agistment had been stopped only b^ a 
vote of the House of Commons, the Union would give 
validity to that which the people considered a gney- 
ance. Lord Castlereagh, who conducted the public 
business, immediately sacrificed the agistment tithe, 
and brought in a bill for its extinction. The Act of 
Union received the royal assent in Ireland on the 1st of 
August, 1800. 

The articles most interesting were the 4th, which 
provides, that four bishops, by rotation, and twenty- 
eight lords, elected for life, shall sit in the Peers ; and 
one hundred members in the Commons : the 5th, which 
makes the continuance and preservation of the Estab- 
lished Church of England and Ireland an essential and 
fundamental part of the Union : the 7th, which arranges 
that the interest of the national debt shall be senarately 
defrayed by each kingdom for itself; and that, for 
twenty years, Ireland should contribute two seven- 
teenths towards the general expenditure of the United 
Empire. 

It has been already stated, that William Pitt had 
TOivately secured the concurrence of the Eoman 
Catholics in his measure of the Union, by offering 
terms. In January, 1799, he proposed to the Boman 
Catholic prelates, an independent provision for their 
clergy ; and a large number of Bomish bishops agreed 
that the crown should have a veto on appomtmentsi 
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grounding this concession on the right the crown ought 
to possess of being satisfied As to the loyalty of those 
receiving its money. Hence afterwards arose the veto 
question, "When Pitt found that King George III. 
would grant no relief to the Eoman Catholics, he 
resigned his post to Mr. Addington: his inability to 
carry the relief was the publicly alleged cause of that 
resignation, and it was nlainly declared by tord Gren- 
ville in the House or Lords to hare produced the 
change of ministry. What has occasionally been con- 
jectured about some difficulty in making peace With 
jBonaparte does not appear to hare authority. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Ell£AKCI?ATIOir. 

SiNCB the Legislative Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, the ohief attention of the annalist ia devoted to 
the progress of the Boman Catholic relief bills, the in- 
dispensable preliminaries to a real union. These bills 
lived and died for a quarter of a century within the 
walls of St. Stephen's Cnapel at Westminster, and their 
abortive cries belong niore to parliamentary debate than 
to the record of facts. They must, therefore, be rap>idly 
reviewed, as we hasten to the conclusion, which, springs 
ing from Ireland's own. soil, terminated the fatigue of 
orators on the subject, A few isolated occurrences are 
scattered over the lapse of years, to vary the monotony 
of this discussion. 

In 1803 hTok^oxxtJSmfneifs Behellian, as a miserable 
plot of one man and his hundred followers is commonly 
called, Bobert Emmett was a younger brother of 
Emmett, involved in the treasons of '98, He devoted 
bis whole fortune of £2500 to the furtherance of his 
scheme i took a lease of a malt-house in Mass-lane, 
Publin (^th March), as a dep6t for ammunition and 
arms, and, about the same time, established other similar 
magazines. His conEdants were William Dowdall, 
formerly secretary to the Irish Whig Club, who had 
been in coniBnement at Fort George m Scotland ) one 
Stafford, a baker i and one Quigley, a bricklayer. His 
plan had nearly been defeated by the explosion of some 
powder (16th July), at one of hia dep6ts in Patrick* 
skeet I but the supineneas of the police overlooked the 
accident. Some aisaffeoted persons in Kildare having 
been solicited, sent commissioners to inspect his prepara- 
tio&e» and im^ them received mi uosatisfaotory report 
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On the 23rd of Jnlv, goyemment having taken very 
little notice of anything they had heard, Emmett, at 
ten at night, armed about a hundred men. Their leader 
appeared in fall uniform of green and gold, with a pair 
of pistols at his side, and a drawn sword in his hand. 
A rocket was let off from Thomas-street as a signal, but 
the mob did not answer to the orders of their generals 
who were to have led them to storm Dublin Castle. 
Therefore, a quarter of an hour after the signal had 
been given, Emmett with his staff vanished. The mob 
killed some scattered persons. Colonel Brown, Comet 
Cole, and two soldiers. They also stopped the carriage 
of Lord Kilwarden, the chief justice, allowed his 
daughter to go unharmed, but stabbed the old man to 
deaUi with pikes ; his nephew, who accompanied him, 
was also killed. They shot the corporal of the guard 
at the Marshalsea prison, and then ran away. Forty 
or fifty men of the 2l8t regiment, under a heutenant, 
fired upon them in Thomas-street, on which they fled 
in all directions, leaving several dead. In their stores 
were found 36,400 ball-cartridges, scaling-ladders, 
grappling-irons, hand-grenades, pikes, imii&rms, and 
colours, with seven or eight thousand copies of pro- 
clamations from the ' Provisional Grovernment.' By 
eleven o'clock Dublin was ^uiet. At the same time, 
in the north, one Eussell issued a proclamation, as 
' general of the northern district,' of which nothing 
came. Emmett fled to the Wicklow Mountains, but in 
a week returned to his former haunts, was arrested* 
and executed. He was a Protestant, and his age about 
twenty-four : Eussell also suffered. 

A Boman Cathohc committee dways sat in Dublin : 
they might well remind William Pitt, on his return to 
power, of the disposition he had formerly declared. 
Their deputies had an interview with him (1806), but 
the minister had humbled himself before the strong will 
of the kin^, and told them the hour was unpropitiouB. 
Their petitions were presented by Fox to the CommoBS^ 
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and by Grenyille to the Lords. A debate took place, 
m which, the duke of l^orfolk said, that he had the 
strongest reasons for belieying that Soman [Catholic 
emancipation was part of the bargain at the Union. 
The division in the Lords showed 178 to 49 : in the 
Commons, 336 to 124. 

One Judge Johnson had written letters in Cohhett*s 
Register^ censuring the Irish government, under the 
signature 'Juvema.* He was arrested (1806) by a 
warrant of Lord Elienborough, and an argument 
took place before the Irish courts, on writ of habeas 
corpus, as to the validity of the arrest. It held good, 
and the judge, on trial, was found guilty, but a nolle 
jorosequi was entered (1806), by a new attorney-general, 
and he retired on a pension. To counterbalance this 
par^ eflPort, Dr. Troy, the Eoman- Catholic archbishop 
of Dublin, institutea a prosecution against the Antt' 
Jacobin Review (1805) for representing him as disloyal, 
and recovered £50 damages. His counsel was Erskme. 

Since law ruled in Ireland, tithes had been a griev- 
ance. Threshers now appeared (1806) in Mayo, Sligo, 
Leitrim, and Boscommon, to thresh out the tithe com. 

Not without interest for Ireland was the political 
crisis which threw out of office the ministry of All the 
Talents, presided over by Lord Grenville. A bill for 
admitting Boman Cathohcs to be officers of the army 
zoade shipwreck on the prejudices of George III., and 
his scruples found a ready echo in the instmcts of the 
upper classes, who, during that age of terror, saw 
the paramount necessity of rallying round monarchy 
against agitation. The ministers withdrew their bill ; 
but the sovereign required of them a pledge never 
again to oflPer such a measure for his consent : they 
refused the pledge, and lost office. A new parliament 
ratified the sentence of the king (by 258 to 226). Yet 
the privilege here sought had been enjoyed in Ireland 
by the Eoman Catholics since 1793. 

The year 1807 was one of agrarian disturbances, and 
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at this period the names of Shanavests and Caraivats» 
oantdng terms accidentally applied, attached tHemselyes 
to the riotous bands. Sir Arthur Wellesley, at that 
time secretary for Ireland, brought in an Insurrection 
Bin, and an Arms Bill was also passed. GThe vet0 que^ 
tion again sprang up, and it was resolved by twenty- 
three ^man Camolic bishops that the king ought not 
to be allowed a veto. 

That Soman Catholic emancipation, a necessary 
measure, tending to the consoHdation of the empire, and 
calculated to remove dangerous discontents, received 
no better support since the time when William Pitt 
declared himself in favour of it, must be attributed, firsts 
to the abhorrence of all change, ^own up as an invete- 
rate prmciple in the public mmd since the reign of 
Bobespierre in France ; and, secondly, to a respect for 
the religious or conscientious scruples of the Idas, 
The latter sentiment continued in force up to the king s 
death ; for it was thought improper to do in his name 
that which he was known to disapprove. It is cer- 
tainly a singular illustration of this state of pubhc feeling, 
that the popular branch of the legislature passed by a 
sufficient majority, and for the first time, the bill for relief 
of the Boman Catholics, the very next year after the 
decease of George III. In 1810, the Boman Catholio 
claims were defeated in the Commons by 213 to 104 ; in 
1811, by 146 to 83 ; in 1812, by 235 to 106, when Mr, 
Canning moved the resolutions ; in 1813, by 251 to 247, 
when the debate opened with Mr. Grattan $ in 1815, by 
228 to 147 ; in 1816, by 172 to 141 : about this time 
the question began to be reckoned an open one in con* 
stituting the cabinet ; in 1817, by 245 to 221 i in 1819, 
by 243 to 241 ; in this session Lord Grenville began to 
vote in favour of emancipation i Lord Wellesley bad 
moved the question in the Lords as long a^go as 181;^: 
these two noblemen occupied a middle position am<mff 
parliamentary parties. GThe death of George HC 
occurred in 1820, during which year the subject yielded 
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to still more exdtinff themes ; but in the next year the 
bill, introduced by Plunkett, passed the Commons, by 
216 to 197, and in the Lords was thrown out, by 169 to 
120. 

King George IV. visited Ireland in 1821, and was 
received with an enthusiasm proportionate rather to the 
rarity of such royal ccmdescension than to his personid 
virtues or kingly wisdom. He landed at Howth (12th 
Aug.), the first monarch since William III. who had 
ventured to face his Irish subjects. Expectations of 
amelioration for the condition of the Soman Catholics 
received encouragement firom the circumstance; but 
thev proved vain. 

Afler the king left, agrarian disorders burst out as 
fiercely as ever. Mr. Goring, a m^istrate, was shot 
dead with seven mortal wounds. His body was car- 
ried home under a mihtary escort. Within an hour 
after the murder, bonfires flamed upon the hills, and 
yells of exultation resoimded. In Tipperary, eighteen 

fersons, including women and children, were snot or 
umt to death in one house : the master of it, Shea, 
rushed out, but was shot and thrown back into 
the flames. He had removed some tenants (1821). 
In Cork, the magistrates complained of 'a diaboHcal 
system of outrage,' and the insufficiency of the police. 
A body of several hundred men attacked the house of 
Mr. Mellifont, all armed and on horseback : they were 
pursued for fourteen miles : this showed the extent of 
the organization. A Dr. Townsend's house was entered, 
and the military having afterwards shot one of the 
Whitehoyst articles stolen from Townsend's house were 
found upon him, at a distance from his proper resi- 
dence of thirty miles (1822). Lord Bantry (11th Jan.), 
hearing some houses had been attacked, went out with 
a posse : he was received with a volley by the White- 
boys, on which he retreated and was pursued. Soon 
afterwards (21st Jan.), a battle took place in a glen 
pear Bantry : on this occasion Lord Bantry had four* 

K 
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teen soldiers, and altogether fifty-fire men : the soldiers 
were so hard pressed, that they fired twenty-fire rounds 
ofjcartridges, and one of their number was killed ; about 
the same time (24th Jan.) the mail firom Tralee to Cork 
was orertumed, and tlie bags taken. Magistrates were 
afraid to let the time of their meetings be known, lest 
in their absence their houses should be attaeked. 
Witnesses and juries durst not attend the courts. To 
meet such disorders, the Habeas Corpus Act was 0118- 
pended, and two repressire acts passed : one, the Inrar- 
rection Act, gare tine lord lieutenant power to proclaim 
a county or a baronr; and erery person there xnust 
then remain within doors &om sunset to suBrise, un- 
less he could satisfactorily account for his being abroad : 
the other, a Gunpowder Act, requiring a licence £rom 
sellers of gunpowder, and limiting the q[uantity any one 
might possess. Heary penalties were unposed on. per- 
sons harinff arms, when not entitled to keep them. JB j- 
and-bye a oill passed, establishing an anned police aad 
etipendiar^ magistrates. 

In the midst of these tumults, a famine broke out in 
Connaught and Munster (1822). By the heary rains 
the potato fell to decay, and the price rose in April to 
sixpence halfpenny a stone. Typkus ferer followed the 
heels of famine. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds were placed at the disposal of the lord lieute- 
nant to reliere distress so serere; and subscriptions 
in England soon raised a quarter of a million more. 
In the county of Clare, of a population of 200,000, there 
were 99,639 subsisting on charity. In the city of 
Limerick, among 67,000, lay 20,000 destitute. In Cork 
122,000 subsisted upon casual contributions. During 
summer and the famine, outrages diminished in num- 
ber ; but, as winter came on, they rerired, and Captain 
RooJcs name threatened with death all who disobeyed 
his orders. 

Lord Lirerpool's ministry, in 1822, sent orer, as rice- 
roy, the Marquis ofWeIlesley,anobleman of high talents, 
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known to be a warm advocate of the Eoman Catholic 
claims. It had been usual to deck \rith silken trap- 
pinp[8, on the 4th of November, an equestrian statue of 
William III., originator of the penal Jaws, which stands 
in the College Green, Dublin. Welleslev forbade this, 
and the lord mayor supported him. The corporation 
hereupon censured the mayor, and the guild of mer- 
chants petitioned for a Repeal of the Union. On the 
14th of December, Lord Wellesley visiting the Dublin 
theatre, was received with hisses and offensive placards. 
An Orange riot interrupted the performance ; and, at 
last, a bottle with parts of a rattle thrown at the state- 
box, passed within a few inches, it is said, of the lord 
lieutenant's head. A prosecution instituted against the 
rioters proved wholly insufficient, but the government 
established by evidence that a preconcerted scheme to 
produce riot nad existed. Mr. Plunkett, in parhament, 
referring to the failure of the prosecution, charged the 
fiheriff with having packed the grand jury, and the 
jurymen with * thinking it right to throw bottles at the 
lord lieutenant.' The Commons (by 219 to 186) resolve 
to institute an inquiry, which ended in nothing ; but in 
the course of it. Sir Abraham B. King refused to re- 
veal to the house the signs and pass-words of Orange- 
men. Much excitement existed between the extremes 
of Orangemen and Itihandmen, A quarrel at Maghera, 
in Derry, ended in bloodshed : the Orange par^ had 
recourse to the barracks for arms : they fired on the 
cotmtry people, of whom about twenty were wounded, 
and some killed. Every night in Munster saw the 
glare of incendiary conflagrations. 

The great question of Soman Catholic Emancipation, 
during the reign of G-eorge IV., though discountenanced 
by hostile administrations, steadilv worked onwards to- 
wards its solution. Canning's bill (1822), for enabling 
Roman Catholic peers to sit in parhament, passed the 
Commons (by 235 to 223), but was lost in the Lords 
<by 42 to 26). Under Daniel O'Connell's auspices^ the 
X 2 
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Catholic association began to work vigorously; it as- 
sumed .the authority and power of a parliament ; held 
its sessions in Dublm, nominated committees, received 
petitions, referred them to a committee of grievances, 
ordered a census of the population, and appointed 
collectors of its revenue, which went by the name of 
Catholic Bent, This was a contribution voluntary, as 
far as subscriptions commonly are, and it produced 
sometimes fifty pounds a-day, and in the total perhaps 
ten thousand a-year. This money went to pay a certain 
staff of officials, whose lives were devoted to agitation. 

Inflammatory speeches, the natural language of 
indignant and exasperated men, impugned the law, 
enraged the populace, insulted the government, and 
scarcely observed the complimentary forms of loyalty 
to the sovereign. In the midst of all this, the attomev* 
general for Ireland proposes to indict Daniel O'Connell, 
out the grand jury throw out the indictment. 

Baffled in the courts, the administration then re- 
sorted to the legislative assembly, and here, backed by 
that wholesome instinct which reserves all great 
questions for parliamentary decision, it readily suc- 
ceeded. Mr. Goulbum brought in a bill to suppress the 
Catholic association. In his speech he recounted some 
of the more dangerous acts of the association. A Pro- 
testant was said to have murdered a Boman Catholic ; 
the association took up the matter, and indicted the 
Protestant; on the trial, the witnesses declared he 
had jumped on the deceased, kicked him, and broke 
his nbs ; but it turned out that the man was killed by 
a fall. AgaiD, a soldier was accused of inviting Homan 
Catholics to take an oath, intending to inform against 
them : the association sent an agent to prosecute ; but 
the accusation fell to the ground. There was, it is 
true, something of usurpation of executive functions in 
the method of the association, and the bill for its sup- 
pression passed both houses. 

The Catholic association, when this decree issued 
*»«in8t it, offered not any resistance, but dissolved 
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itself, and immediately started afresK in sucli a form 
as should evade the new act, by keeping within the 
letter of it. The same session which saw parliament 
frown upon all intrusion on its jurisdiction, saw the 
Catholic Belief Bill pass the Conmions, by 248 to 227. 
It was, however, lost once more in the Lords (by 178 
to 130) . The year 1826 produced nothing of importance 
to this question, for the money crisis occupied public 
attention. 

Canning came into office in 1827, as prime minister. 
He had long been an advocate for the Boman Catholics, 
and on this occasion Mr. Peel refused to join his cabi- 
net, alleging that he had himself always opposed their 
claims, and could not take office under a pnme minister 
who had always supported them. If there existed no 
personal reasons of a more cogent nature, this profes- 
sion wiU stand, as a conscientious scruple, in remarkable 
contrast with the upshot which was to arrive. Again, 
in 1828, the Belief Bill passed the Commons, to be 
rejected in the Lords. But now a more potent drug 
began to work upon the body politic. Under Canning's 
administration the Catholic association had rested in 
quiescence, confiding in his known goodwill to their 
cause ; but as soon as the duke of Wellington's cabinet 
was formed (Jan., 1828), they began again the old 
game of agitation, and set about disturbing the elections 
by means of the forty-shilling freeholders. 

Vesey FitzQerald liad always given his vote in favour 
of emancipation. By accepting office under the duke, 
he now vacated his seat, and, as one of a hostile admi- 
nistration, the Catholic association resolved to oppose 
his re-election for the county of Clare, and started 
Daniel O'Conneli against him. In vain the friends of 
FitzGerald protested that O'Conneli could never, as 
a Boman Catholic, sit, in default of taking the oaths; 
the wily barrister declared that if elected he would sit, 
and produced a legal opinion from an eminent authority 
to the same e£fect ; in vain the landowners exerted all 
their izifluencei they had t^e priests^ one only ezcepte 
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against them, and Vesey FitzGerald, after a time^ 
retired from the contest. Tlie election was conducted 
in an orderly manner. 

What O'Connell would have done when required at 
the table of the House of Commons to abjure papistical 
doctrines never appeared, for the Clare election occurred 
at so late a period in the year, that prorogation inter- 
vened before he could present himself. 

This Clare election emancipated the Roman Catholics. 
Wellington and Peel refused to carry the contest 
ftirther: they recoiled from the step which, as they 
considered, came next. By this time the restraining 
law had expired (July, 1828,) and the Catholic asso- 
ciation resumed its original form. Mr. Sheil thus 
correctly described its power : ' Has not property lost 
its influence, has not rank been stripped of the respect 
which should belong to it, and has not an internal 
government sprung up, which, gradually superseding 
Bie legitimate authorities, has armed itself with a com- 
plete domination?* An appeal to arms then seemed 
to be the only resource remaining for the English 
ministry, and the duke said, that he had seen as much 
war as most men, and so to speak, civil war, and that 
he would willingly lay down his life to save his country 
from sufiering so great a calamity, were it but for a 
dayr The wonder was, that if the question wore 
regarded as one to be conceded at all, it nad not been 
conceded long since. The part which Sir Eobert Peel 
had taken in pronouncing a strong opinion by act and 
word, even as recently as 1827, against concession, laid 
his conduct open to impugpnent, and men vehemently 
charged him with insincerity. 

The recess of parliament passed away without any 
sure indication of the changes at hand. It is true that 

il2 Aug.) Mr. Dawson, brother-in-law to Sir Eobert 
!*eel, and alwajs a firm opponent of the S^man Catho- 
lics, declared m a speech at Derry, that his opinion 
WW now changed, and alleged as the ground of his 
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conrerdioQ the omuipotonoe of the Catholic association. 
Pr. Cor tie also, who had acquired a personal acquaint- 
ance with the duke of Wellin^n at Salamanca, wrote 
to him describing the state of the country, and received 
a reply in ambiguous language ; this reply was imme- 
diately published. But the marquis of Anglesey, the 
lord<Jieutenant, a known favourer of the Boman Catho- 
lics, advised them to continue their agitation, and was 
instantly recalled. Thus circumstances rather favoured 
the supposition, that government continued hostile to 
emancipation. There was much restlessness among 
the people at this crisis ; they began to form companies 
and to drill; conflicts between Eoman Catholics and 
Protestants were of daily occurrence; and Daniel 
O'Connell himself proceeded into Tipperary on an 
errand of pacification, in which, being supported by 
the priests, he was successful. 

The duke of Wellington accounted for the secresy 
observed with regard to the approaching measures, by 
the difficulty he had experienced in obtaining the 
king's consent, with which he was not furnished till 
close on the opening of parliament. The Emancipation 
bill, introduced by ministers, passed by large majorities, 
but amid flerce and angry debates, (in the Commons, 
348 to 160; in the Lords, 217 to 112;) and received 
the royal assent 13th April, 1829. It was accompanied 
by a merely ostensible exertion of authority, in an act 
to suppress the Catholic association, which met with no 
opposition from any quarter, and by a bill for disfran- 
chising the forty-shilflnff freeholders in Ireland, which 
reduced the electors of that country to a few thousands 
(42,907). 

O'Connell, in pursuance of his election, claimed his 
seat for Clare, but the House resolved that the new 
provisions would not apply to a previous election, and 
that he must take the oaths. A new writ issued, and 
he was returned to the new parliament, as the * Libe- 
rator' of Ireland. 
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It is necessary to record that Sir Jonah Barrin^on, 
judge of the Acuniralty Conrt in Ireland, was dismissed 
(1830), by addresses from both Houses, for ap]^ropriat- 
ing to his own use some monies paid into ms court. 
The offences charged upon him occurred in 1805, 1806, 
and 1810, and were discovered hj the Commissioners 
of Inquiry into Courts of Justice m Ireland : they con- 
sisted in pacing to himself several hundred pounds, the 
proceeds of the sale of yessels derelict. 
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CHAPTEKXV. 

BiFEAL Agitation, 

NoTWiTHSTANDiKO their attainment of political privi- 
leges, the Irish did not relapse into tranquillity. Mur- 
ders, as formerly, were committed in the most open 
manner. A failure of the potato crop, most severe in 
Mayo, produced much distress, and a vote of £50,000 
was passed for the relief of the suffering peasantry. 
Daniel O'Connell, triumphant in a great enterprise, 
now chose a new object, impossible of attainment with- 
out civil war, but one which could be legally pursued— 
the Eepeal of the Union. He had abandoned his prac- 
tice at the bar, to make agitation his business and pro- 
fession : on this ground, he claimed and received from 
his countrymen a compensation raised by subscription, 
and called the 0*Connell tribute. Year after year the 
O'Connell tribute and the Catholic rent flowed in to 
supply the funds of the principal agitator with his 
followers. Bepeal had been long talked of, even since 
1810, but it now became the watchword of Irish mal- 
contents. 

The law enabled the lord-lieutenant to prohibit 
assemblies, and with this weapon he encountered. Mr. 
O'Connell. Prohibitions fell unon political meetings 
tinder every disguise : one proclamation was levelled 
against five of me agitator's associations at once ; an- 
other stopped public bretddasts ; till, at last, O'Connell 
proposed that he should be declared an association 
himself, following up his jest by observinff, that ' they 
coiQd not disperse him.* When these prohibitory pro- 
clamations appeared, the wise Liberator's advice ever 
was * obey :* he shrank from a conflict with law. But, 
by-and-bye (Jan. 18), O'Connell, Lawless, Steele, and 
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^ve others, were arrested on cliarges of holding meet- 
ings, in defiance of the proclamations, and held to bail. 
The grand jury found true bills. O'Connell spared no 
effort to delay the trial, but, at last, shortly before the 
expiration of the act (June, 1830), he consented to plead 
guilty on fourteen counts, and was never brought up 
forjudgment. 

GA^anquiUity is less known in Ireland than in most 
parts of Europe. During 1831, threatening notices, 
cattle driving, levelling fences, removing tenants, levy- 
ing contributions, robberies, murders, abounded m 
Cmre, Eoscommon, Galway, and Ti|^rary. A special 
commission visited those counties, and many criminals 
were capitally punished. Deadly affrays occurred be- 
twerai the populace and police, in which tens at a time 
were killed, as at Castle Pollard and Newton Barry. 

Payment of tithes had long been a erievanoe in 
Ireland. As agitation increased, and the repeaUrs 
grew stronger tasok the proctors, the collection of suoh 
dues grew more and more difficult. Durin|^ the 
administration of Earl Grey (1832) the arrears m five 
dioceses reached £85,000, and the Protestant clergy 
were reduced to distress. The government proposed 
a loan on securitjr of the arrears due : and the act for 
commutation of tithes, before voluntary, was now made 
compulsory. By the Irish Church Temporalities Bill of 
Lord Stanley, twelve bishoprics were abolished, and a 
Aind was provided for the repair oi churches, by taxing 
the revenues of incumbents and of bishops. On this 
occasion, the total endowments of the Irisn Protestant 
Church appeared as £732,000. Tithes grew gradually 
more and more difficult of collection, and the govern- 
ment at last advanced a million (1833) to the clergy, 
undertaking the levy of arrears, an agency too great 
for their power, and deducting 15 and 25 per cent, of 
the total amount due. 

A large section of the representatives and electors of 
the United Kingdom now oegan to exhibit a purpose 
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to strip the Irish Protestant clergy of their endow- 
ments. Mr. Ward moved to that effect in the House 
of Commons, and the discussion of the subject imme- 
diately caused a dislocation in the Grey ministry, from 
which Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, the duke of 
Bichmond, and Lord Eipon, withdrew. Their reasons 
for that step lay in the disposition obserrable in their 
colleagues to go half way towards entertaining the 
proposition of confiscation. At this moment a com- 
mittee of inquiry opened the way to future changes. 

Great part of the yexation of mho-paying mrose from 
the small fractions into which the simis nayable were 
divided by the nature of land tenures in Lreland. Where 
cottiers are tenants, the tithe amounts to only a few half- 
pence, and the employment of proctors to collect became 
the ori^ of much oppression and chicanery. A bill, 
oonvertmg the tithe into a rent-charge, to be paid by the 
landowners (1834), now amused the contending parties 
in the state : it contained an cyopropriation clause, 
devoting a surplus, which had nor could have existence, 
to national (educational) purposes. The influence of 
the Whigs in the Commons regularly passed the bill 
with this clause, and the power of the Tories in the 
Lords regularly struck it out ; and so the bill was lost. 
At last me Whigs surrendered, and the bill, without 
the appropriation clause, became law. In the mean- 
time, the million granted as a loan to the clergy, grew 
into a gift (1835). A fierce tithe battle took place at 
Bathcormao (1834), when the troops attended to 
prevent outrage on the collectors. The people blocked 
up the end of a lane with a car, and 600 men resisted 
the removal of the obstruction ; the troops fired, and a 
few rioters were kiUed. Happily for their starving 
families, the Protestant clergjy at length discovered an 
efficacious method of enforcing the payment of tithe ; 
thej sued in the court of exchequer, and on affidavit of 
resistance, the court, as one of the supreme judicatures 
of the kingdom, issued a writ qf rebellion, by which all 
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officers of the law, under pain of imprisonment for con- 
tempt, were obliged to furnish a force sufficient for the 
due execution of the process. Tipperary had become 
most notorious for non-payment of tithe, and the tithes 
of Mr. Sheii, the member for the county, were duly 
levied, by appointine: a receiver of his rents, his person 
bein^ privile«;ed. The other county member also paid 
his tithe. To these writs, and riots, and bloodshed, a 
termination arrived when the tithe was converted into 
a rent charge. 

During ten years the battle-ground of divided opinion 
in the British legislature was Ireland's interest. Be- 
sides the appropriation clause, which sent Peel out of 
office (1835), there were Coercion Bills which shook 
ministries to their fall. Lord Grey had no toleration 
for O'Connell : his mission seemed impure to the proud 
parliamentarian orator. In return, the man of the 
people breathed defiance, and with invective, more 
copious than elegant, denounced the ' base, bloody, and 
brutal Whigs.* Backed by a vast majority in the com- 
mons. Lord Grey carried(1833) his first Coercion Bill. He 
stated that outrage had become triumphant : that there 
was a general demoralization, such as had never before 
existed in a country, calling itself civilized. On the 
same theme. Lord .^thorpe's speech contained a recital 
of frightful violences, referring principally to tithes and 
the letting of lands, and perpetrated by persons calling 
themselves Whitefeet or JSlac^eet. But ih.e next 
Coercion Bill (1834) produced the retirement of Lord 
Grey himself: his colleagues in the Commons severely- 
felt the toil of carrying measures opposed by O'Connell, 
who entered the reformed parliament as chief among 
seventy members, familiarly called O ConnelVs Tail, ana 
a commimication made by a person in the ministry to 
that able champion, so disturbed the progress of the 
Coercion Bill, that Earl Grey resigned. On the for- 
mation of Lord Melbourne's cabinet, the obnoxious 
clauses of the bill were propped. If coercion were not 
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required, it was not because crime had ceased, but 
hecause conciliation sometimes proves an abler method. 
Lord Wellesley said, in his despatches of this period, 
* A complete system of legislation, with the most 
prompt, vigorous, and severe executive power, sworn, 
equippned, and armed for all excesses of savage punish- 
ment, is estabhshed in almost every district (of Kil- 
kenny).*—-* Lord Oxmantown truly observes, that the 
combination established surpasses the law in vigour, 
promptitude, and efficacy, and that itt is more safe to 
violate the law than to obey it.* 

In 1835, a smart discussion took place in the Commons 
al>out Orange lodges; the chief noints of which were 
that the signature of the duke of Cumberland was found 
attached to Orange warrants for lodges in the army, a 
thing forbidden by the commander-in-chief j and that 
Colonel Fairman refused to produce a book belonging 
to the Orange body, and baffled the researches of the 
sergeant-at-arms. Next session (1836) the discussion 
was renewed, and an address was carried up to the 
king to discourage Orange lodges. This address was 
transmitted by the home secretary to the duke of Cum- 
berland, grand master, who thereupon recommended 
that the Orangemen should dissolve, and it was done. 

Though Lreland had never since the Union been long 
governed by the ordinary law, though, as far back as 
1786, Lord Clare complained that lawless bands pre- 
vented the payment of rent, and the disposal of the 
groimd, except according to their own pleasure, yet no 
more signal outrage had occurred than the murder of 
Lord Norbury (1st Jan. 1839). He was shot almost 
within sight of his own house, in clear .daylight, and 
witlun a quarter of a mile of thirty or forty people, who 
were attending a funeral. He had been a good land- 
lord, and associations were not known to exist in the 
neighbouriiood. No trace of the assassins could be 
discovered. 

A municipal bill for Ireland had, during several ses- 
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sions, struggled for exigtence in parliament. In 1840 
it passed, and gave to the Irish thepriyilege of superin- 
tending their own municipal affairs. 

Durmg the career of the Melbourne ministry, a com- 
pact, tacxt or express, had existed between the goreni- 
ment and O'Oonnell. His representations and recom< 
mendations in Ireland found ready hearers at the 
castle, and in return his rotes supported a somewhat 
weak cabinet. But when Sir Eobert Feel came again 
into power (1841), the ' representative of Ireland' flew 
into the most vehement and threatening opposition. 
He summoned the millions to stand in array against a 
hostile government; renewed the shouts for repeal; 
vowed hatred to the Saxon, and seemed on the verge 
of a rebellion. The first of his monster meetinffs was 
held at Trim (16th March, 1843), where 30,000 prsons 
were present : this was followed by others in all parts 
of Ireland, attended by multitudes : at Ejlkenny, the 
estimate reached 200,000 : at Mullingar, 130,000, and 
there Dr.Higgins, the EomanCatholicbishop of Ardagh, 
declared that every Roman Catholic bishop in Ireland, 
without exception, was an ardent Eepeaier : at Tara 
(16th Aug.), 250,000 assembled, and O'Connell now 
said that, in twelve months, the parliament would be 
sitting in College Green. At tne same time, the 
Nation newa^aper foamed with frantic articles, and 
vented its enthusiasm in songs. But the government, 
hitherto silent, at last spoke, and to the purpose. A 
meeting had been announced for Clontarf, the scene of 
Brian Bora's victory over the Danes, and the lord-lieu- 
tenant j>ublished, late the previous day, a proclamation 
to prohibit it. The notice was short ; yet O'Connell 
immediately printed a subsidiary proclamation, submit- 
ting to the viceregal decree, and abandoning the pro- 
posed assemblage. 

Soon afterwards, Daniel O'Connell, his son John, 
Thomas Steele, some editors of newspapers, and two 
priests, were arrested. They gave bail; and, instead 
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of relying upon tbeir hundreds or thousands at Tara or 
MuUifigar, the j rested their safety upon the result of a 
trial. jBy every learned objection* by searching for 
^eiy flaw, they endeavoured to defeat the prosecu- 
tion I the indictment was ninelr^-seven feet long, and 
the trial lasted for months. At length they were found 
guilty, and 0'Ck)nnell was condemned by the Court of 
Queen's Bench to a year's imprisonment and a fine of 
£2000. He removed this sentence, by writ of error, 
into the House of Lords, and there the conviction was 
quashed. 

Though hardly triumphant in his great legal struggle, 
the spirit of O'Connell was broken. He had brought 
the question between him and England to the extreme 
limit of peaoeM agitation : he haa threatened her with 
the physidd power of the arm of the Irish peasant, and 
durst go no further. Whether he had originally trusted 
in the allianoe of France, whether his recent vitupera- 
tion of the French monarch, and the reflections of 
Louis-Philippe, that, in aiding an Lish rebellion, 
France womd have all the labour and Lreland all the 
reward, pointed to a refusal of some demand for assist- 
ance in tnat quarter, can only be coigectured ; but it is 
certain t^at, as things stood, O'Connell reined the 
appeal of battle. In consequence, his followers dis- 
covered in lum a man who coiQd say more than he 
would make good, and they began to doubt his since- 
rity. From this day, his vocation was gone. The 
demagogue, the. liberator, the champion of Lreland, had 
become suspected; and retired, out of heart and out of 
health, to the continent, where he died, (18th May, 
1847, at Genoa). 

Sir Eobert Peel (1845) enlarged and improved the 
Boman Catholic college of Maynooth, supported by 
grants from parliament, and founded other colleges for 
secular instruction, where all sects mieht meet on com- 
mon ground, and impart severally to their own students 
their own religious doctrines* Peel's plan was de- 
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noonced b^ an infldential friend to the Clitirch of 
England, mr Eobert Inglis, in his place in parliament, 
as * a gigantic scheme of Godless education/ and the 
Eoman Catholics discover no less aversion to the com- 
promise. Thej hare, as the prevailing sect of Ireland, 
nothing to gain and much to lose by the removal of 
obstacles to religious transitions; and consequently 
prefer the old exdusive system. 

The year 1846 brought a great failure of the notatoe 
crop. That useM root had deteriorated unaer the 
effects of wet seasons, and now became useless by a 
general decay in both stalk and tuber. It formed the 
main subsistence of millions of Irishmen, who, deprived 
of their sole nourishment, scarcely prolonged life amid 
the pangs of starvation, or even died Tby tens and 
twenties from utter famine. Sir Eobert Teel, early 
informed of the coming destitution, suspended the 
duties on imported com, secured a large supply of 
Indian meal, and fixed public attention on me sunermgs 
of the people. When the Russell government followed 
Peel, it bestowed wages on half a million of men, 
employed upon 'pubhc works,' devised and planned 
for the occasion, pajpng to the starving peasants wages 
of one shilling or eighteen-pence a-day. In this way 
seven millions sterling flowed from uie imperial ex- 
chequer into Ireland. A great sum also, collected by 
subscription, was remitted from England. 

Ever since the ' monster meetings,' a great deal of 
that language which governments call treason, and 
their enemies patriotic enthusiasm, had been talked in 
Ireland. It was supposed that the population would 
rise in one universal rebellion as soon as the example 
should be set. Therefore, Smith O'Brien, M.P., wno 
had been a late convert (1843) to the cause of repeal, 
placed himself at the head of the party which repudiated 
the peaceful attitude of O'Connell, and demanded 
loudly and fiercely an appeal to the sword. As soon 
as a probability appeared that these rhodomontade^ 
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would be followed by action, a bill for suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act ran through parliament, 
passing the Commons in a single night (Slst July, 1848). 
Smith O'Brien met the peoijle at Mullinahone (25th 
July), in Tipperary, and tried to excite them into 
rebellion. An inspector of police proceeded to arrest 
him, having only a small body of constables, but ex- 
pecting to be jomed at the right spot by others. He 
arriyed, however, too soon, and, finding himself in the 
presence of two or three thousand men, took possession 
of a slate-roofed farm house, belon^pig to a Mrs. 
M'Cormack. Hero the skirmish which formed the 
body of O'Brien's rebellion was fought. A fire opened 
on the police ; they returned it ; the battle lasted an 
hour and a half, and one or two persons were killed. 
O'Brien then ,fied, waas ought, tried for high trea on, 
found guilty, and sentenced to death. Death, however, 
being commuted for transportation, he refused to accept 
mercy, and was about to dispute the legality of the 
commuted sentence, when a special retrospective act of 
parliament validated his doom, and he is now (1851) 
atoning for his follies in a penal settlement. 

By the census of 1851, it appeared that the potato 
famine and consequent emigration had largely reduced 
the population. In 1841, tne numbers were 8,175,124; 
and in 1851, 6,515,794, a diminution of 1,659,830, or 
20 per cent. 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF PUPILS. 



CHAPTEB L 

1. Bt what name is the andent language of the Irish known? 
2. To what family of language does it belong ? 8. Where are kin- 
dred dialects spoken ? 4. What is the origin of the term Milesian ? 
5. Whence do the annalists derive the Milesian stock ? 6. Whence 
did the IGlesians come to Ireland ? 7. Whom did the Milesians, 
on landing, defeat? 8. How long did Milesian kings reign in Ire- 
land? 9. Who was the last Milesian king? 10. Whence was the 
term Fir Boigs borrowed? 11. And whence the word Danaan? 
12. What old author countenances the Milesian story? IS. For 
what purpose were the round towers built? 14. What idolatry 
prevailed in Ireland? 15. What is the Irish word for a chief? 
16. For his next successor? 17. What was the law of succession? 
18. What was an eric? 19. What was the Irish law of murder? 
20. What is the Brehon? 21. What was the law of inheritance? 
22. Of what material were Irish boats made? 28. What is foster- 
ing? 24. What is gossipred ? 25. What were glibbes? 26. What 
is the Ogham character? 27. What was an OUamh? 28. Where 
did the states of Ireland hold their assembly, and how often? 
29. What was the opinion of Agricola about the possibility of subduing 
Ireland ? 80. Who are the Scots of Ireland ? 31. Who is the Irish 
apostle ? 82. If we rc^Ject legends, how shall we verify the state- 
ment that he Christianized the land? 88. Who are the minor 
saints of Ireland ? 84. Quote the favourable testimony of Bede. 
85. Who are Ostmen ? 86. What was the Ostmen's tax ? 87. How 
was Ireland divided before the English appeared ? 38. What were 
Thomond and Desmond ? 89. Who is the Irish hero at Clontarf ? 

CHAPTER n. 

1. Who invited the English over ? 2. Who are the Lagenians? 
8. Why did the Lagenian chief fear Boderio O'Connor? 4. Who 
first adventured on the enterprise to Ireland ? 5. What was the 
port of debarkation ? 6. What show of justice had English warriors 
in thehr invasion ? 7. Who by deed gave Ireland to Henry IL ? 
8. Oive an ezampl« of th« WJHfi forodty of the Lageiaim kinf. 
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9. After seizing Wexford, what town did the inraders next attack ? 

10. What relationship existed between Strongbow and the chief he 
aided? 11. At what moment did Boderio O'Connor declare war 
against the Lagenian king and his allies? 12. What part did the 
Irish Church play in the struggle? 18. What was the Lagenian 
capital? 14. Who inhabited Waterfbrd and Wexford? 15. De- 
scribe Fitz>Stephen's fortification. 16. Where did Henry land? 
17. Describe King Henry's palace in Dublin. 18. Name the bene- 
ficiaries by the grants of Henry II. 19. To what heirs did Strong- 
bow's inheritance descend ? 20. What is an estate called where 
the baron is supreme lord? 21. What was the Church property 
called? 22. Who is Shr John Davis, the Irish antiquarian and 
historian? 28. Who reduced Ulster? 24. How many counties did 
King John erect ? 25. Why was murder of an Irishman not felony ? 
86. MHiatwas meant by degenerating? 27. What bishoprics re- 
mained to the Pope ? 28. How did King James L settle daims on 
surrendered estates? 89. What counties were made by Hary, 
Elizabeth, and James ? 80. What was the principal mark and 

gnof a county? 

CHAPTEB III. 

1. Explain the nature of the homage paid to Prince John in 
1186. 2. What measures did Prince John contribute towards the 
pacification of Ireland ? 8. Who was the Ulster chieftain ? 4. How 
did he bear himself towards King John ? 5. How did the Norman 
Irish nobles employ thehr power ? 6. What became of De Couroy ? 
7. To whom did the earldom of Ulster pass ? 8. What is recorded 
of Gayeston in Ireland? 9. What brought the Bruces into Ire- 
land in arms ? 10. What was the Braces' glory ? 11. What part 
did O'Connor take in the Scotch war? 12. Name the battle in 
which O'Connor was totally defeated. 18. How and where was the 
Scotch war terminated? 14. What was the Pale? 15. After the 
Braces' invasion how much of the country remained English? 
16. What was the state of the treasury in these times ? 17. What 
is meant by coigne and livery ? 18. Trace the word livery in the 
English language. 19. Who first used coigne and lively? 20. Men- 
tion the golden saying of Bookesby. 21. Why did the Lords admit 
Irish tenants ? 22. What was the chief governor of Ireland called ? 
28. What was the ofilence of the earl of Desmond ; and how did 
UlTord proceed with him? 24. What brought Clarence into Ire- 
land ? 25. Against what practices are the statutes of Kilkenny 
directed? 26. What is to creaght? 27. What is the highest 
honour of the Mortimers ? 28. Where had their name disgracefiiUy 
appeared in history? 29. What Irish earldom Uid they inherit? 
80. Mention ^i^h^ XL's improper grant in Inlaiid? 81. What 
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mischief did goyernmeiit complain of in its English landlords? 
82. Where did Richard land in Ireland ? 88. What was the bearing 
of the chieft towards him ? 84. What honour did he confer on the 
chiefs? 85. How much did he contribute towards the pacification 
of Ireland ? 86. What heir of the English throne was killed hj the 
Irish ? 87. Who was Richard's antagonist on his second landing ? 
88. What called Richard away from Ireland ? 89. Which were the 
greatest family during the reigns of the three Henries, IV. V. VT. ? 
40. l^ame some instances of degeneration. 

CHAPTER IV. 

1. la what way do the Wars of the Roses touch Irish history? 
S. What was the first battle ? 8. What were the parties which 
divided Ireland? 4. Who headed the Yorkist faction? 6. Wha« 
did he lose his life? 6. In what year did Richard of York obtain 
the government of Ireland ? 7. In what battle was Richard of 
York killed ? 8. State the manner of Desmcmd's death in 146T. 
9. Explain the purpose and resources of the Brotherhood of St. 
George. 10. In what other kingdom was a similar institution 
tried ? 11. What pretender sought support in Ireland in the second 
year of Henry VII. ? 12. Where was his cause ruined ? 13. What 
«Jrish families si^ported him ? 14. Repeat Henry's saying on the 
loyalty ot the Irish Yorkists? IB. What second Pretender sought 
Irish aid ? 16. Explain the provisions of Poyning's law. 1 7. What 
end was it meant to serve ? 18. Give an account of Kildare's inter- 
view with Heury VII. 19. Give an account of the afiair of Knock- 
tuadh. 20. £fame the two chief!?, allies of Kildare. 21. What 
English lord enjoyed the title of Ormond in place of the Butlers ? 
22. What title was given to the Butlers by way of compensation ? 
38. How happened it that Archbishop Allen was murdered? 
34. How many Geraldines perished at Tybaon in 1586 ? 25. What 
is the official description of the extent of land which obeyed English 
law? 26. Give an account of the affair of Belahoe. 27. What 
familie9 obtained the titles of Upper Ossory, Tyrone, and Clanric- 
karde ? 28. Name the great lords who lost their Irish estates as 
absentees. 29. To what foreign power did Irish malcontents apply 
during the reigns of Henries VII. VIII. ? 

CHAPTER V. 
1. Name the English sovereigns who have visited Ireland. 2. On 
What means of enforcing tbeh: authority did the lords deputy rely ? 
8. How many Irish rebelUons troubled Queen Eli2abeth ? 4. Name 
the first agitator, e. On what principle could a younger son super- 
tede aa Wder? e. How did this O'Neill get rid of ODonael? 
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7. By what name were the attendants of an Irish chief called ? 8. For 
what advantages did this O'Neill apply to the queen ? 9. What 
service did he undertake to render ? 10. What cathedral did he 
burn? 11. M'hen attaclted, why was his resistance not more 
enduring? 13. By whom did he lose his lift? 18. Name the 
second Irish agitator of the reign of Elizabeth. 14. What town 
was burned by Fitz-Maurice ? 15. What office did Sir John Ferrot 
hold at the time ? 16. To what prince did the rebels look for aid? 
17. Where did the foreign troops land ? 18. What was the name 
of their fort? 19. What had the Pope done for the expedition? 
20. What was the number of the foreign troops ? 21. What distin- 
guished English hero fought against the fort? 22. How did the 
Chief rebel perish ? 28. Name the thhrd Irish agitator of the reign 
of Elizabeth. 24. In what quarter did the rebellion arise. 25. To 
what foreign power did this third rebel apply ? 26. How had he 
ingratiated himself with his foreign ally? 27. By what enterprise 
did he signalize the outbreak of rebellion ? 28. Give an account of 
the battle of the Blaclcwater. 29. To whom was the war entrusted 
after the defeat? 80. What forces were at his disposal? 81. Ex- 
plain the errors of his conduct. 32. Where did he meet Tyrone? 
38. What were the personal consequences of the English general's 
failure? 84. Who was the Sugan Earl? 85. Who subdued the 
rebellion ? 86. Where did the foreign conthigent land ? 87. Wliat 
does the poet Spenser say of the distress of the wars ? 88. What 
does Crox tell ns on the same suhlect? 89. What was the price of 
wheat in Dublin? 40. Wliat principal gentlemen spent their 
money in colonizing Ireland in this reign? 41. What bishoprics 
remained to the pope? 42. What was the opixUon of the Spanish 
universities on Tyrone's rebellion ? 

CHAPTEIl VI. 

1. How was Tyrone received by James I.? 2. What title was 
given to CBohnel? 8. What circumstances brought Tyrone into 
trouble ? 4. To what part of the world did he flee ? 5. How did 
he subsist? 6. How was Sir Gahir O'Dogherty distinguished? 
7 . How much forfeited land did the king propose to settle ? 8. What 
was the meaning of Herenaoh? 9. Who were the Irish under- 
takers? 10. What was a bawn? 10. What was the greatest 
grailt to any colonist? 12. What towns were built by the corpora- 
tion of London? 18. On what terms did the first Baronets obtain 
their titles? 14. What portion of Leinster did James colonize? 
IS* Mention the evils Which attended James* schemes. 16. What 
Y<tte the religiouB principles of the colonists ? 17. Of what nation 
^i^tlieymostiyeome? 
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CHAPTEB Vn. 

1. Who was Charles' Irish minister? 2. What were the pro 
mised graces of Charles ? 8. What did he obtain for his promises? 
4. What were the ]dng*s threats ? 5. By whose default were the 
Connaught titles defectire ? 6. What was the Irish way of ploogh- 
ing? 7. How did Charles erade the Ailfllment of his promises? 
8. What was the religious riot in Dublm ? By what word did Strafford 
describe his own principles? 10. On what tenure did, in his 
opinion, popular rights depend? 11. What penalty was levied on 
such as did not go to the parish church ? 12. In what manner did 
the great Earl of Ormond make himself remarkable on taking his 
seat in the house of peers? 13. How did the Galwegian Juries 
offend Wentworth? 14. For what supposed crime was Sir Piers 
Crosby punished ? 16. What was the offence of Lord Mountnorris ? 
16. And of Lord Chancellor Loflus ? 17. What service did Went- 
worth render to the king, his master, when the Scots took up arms 
against prelacy ? 18. What Irish took the Covenant ? 19. What 
was Wentworth's remedy against the Covenant ? 20. Mention the 
force of the Irish army. 21. How did the king display his linger 
against the diminution of his subsidies? 22. Explain the charges 
agahist Strafford with reference to the charters. 28. Also with 
reference to the Earl of Cork. 24. Also viith reference to his dele- 
gation of the power of imprisonment. 25. Also with reference to 
his forming the customs. 26. Also with reference to monopolies. 
27. Also with reference to illegal taxation. 28. Also with reference 
to cessing soldiers. 29. Also with reference to detaining com- 
plainants. 80. Also with reference to the new oath. 81. Also with 
reference to levying troops. 82. What was the punishment of 
Lord Strafford ? 88. By whom exacted "> 

CHAPTEB VIII. 

1. What partythreatened new Irish oonfiseations in 1641? S.What 
was the opinion of that party about papacy ? 8. Who were the 
heads of the Irish rebellion of 1641 ? 4. Give some acoonnt of the 
biography of each of the three chiefs. 6. Against what govern* 
ment was the rebellion directed ? 6. Give an account of the cap- 
ture and death of Lord Caulfield. 7. Who produced a royal oom- 
mission authorizing rebellion ? 8. How could it be credible that 
the king should approve of rebels ? 9. Was the commission good ? 
10. Give an account of the massacre at Portadown. 11. Howmany^ 
perished by the hands of the Papisto ? 12. Who was the Wag's 
general in Ireland ? 18. What authority pronounced the rebellion 
«-^ «Ad \vfft^ ? 14. How far had the rebellion snoceeded by De- 
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cember, 1641 ? 15. Who fought the rebels ? 16. How many pariiei 
were in arms in -Ireland? 17. What became of the Irish troops 
sent to assist the king in England ? 18. To whom did Charles give 
a commission with concessions to the rebels? 19. Who was 
the mainstay of the royal authority in Ireland ? 20. What was the 
name of the pope's nnncio? 21. To whom was he despatched? 
32. Name some of the battles of the time. 28. What were the troops 
of Munro? 24. What became of them ? 25. When parties settled 
down, the straggle lay between which two? 26. What enterprise 
did the rebels threaten in 1646 ? 27. How did Ormond inspirit the 
loyalists ? 28. What was tlie cause of Ormond's leaving Ireland ? 
29. How did the nuncio treat those who neglected his orders? 
80. What brought Ormond back to Ireland ? 81. What was the event 
at Bathinhies ? 82. Who at last put down the rebellion ? 88. Give 
an. account of the taking of Drogheda, 164 9. 84. And of the treat- 
ment of. the garrison. 85. How did Wexford fall ? 86. What 
befel at Duncannon, when besieged ? 87. How long was Oliver 
Cromwell in Ireland ? 88. Whom did he leave to finish the war ? 
89. Why was Ormond's situation ambiguous? 40. Shew that the 
priests disowned the royalist cause. 41. What were the means by 
which the nuncio kept up resistance? 42. What was the chief 
event of the war after Cromwell's departure? 48. What place last 
submitted? 44. How did Ireton come by his death? 45. Who 
were punished by the court of Justice alter the war was over? 
46. How were the'parliamentarian soldiers rewarded ? 47. Show that 
CromweU had anticipated the union of 1801. 48. Who was Crom- 
well's deputy in Ireland ? 49. Show that the deputy did not enrich 
himself. 60. What part did Ireland take in restoring Charles II. ? 

CHAPTER IX. 

1. How was Ormond rewarded on the restoration? 2. Name the 
six classes of claimants for the forfeited lands. 8. Name the several 
steps taken towards settling these claims. 4. What was the basis 
of settlement? 5. What did Buckingham and Ossory quarrel 
about? 6. Who first established the linen trade of Ireland? 
7. What did the Papists do in the matter of Peter Walsh's loyal 
remonstrance? 8. What Irish prelate suffered in Oates's plot? 
9. Who administered the Irish government during most of Charles's 
reign? 10. Why did James get rid of him? 11. On whom did 
James rely in Irish affairs ? 12. What view did James take of the 
settlement of lands by Charles? 18. Explain the Protestant panic 
of 1688. 14. What was the place which held out so bravely for 
protestantism? 15. Give the farewell wish of Louis to James, on 
his setting out for Ireland. 16. In what manner did James enter 
Dublin ? 17. How did Lundy escape ? 18. Why did he get away 
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thns? 19. Who defended Deny? 30. How long did James in 
person remain before the place ? 31. Mention the proof)} of forti- 
tude exhibited by the garrison. 83. How long did the siege last ? 
33. Mention the disappointment of the defenders. 34. State the 
exploits of the EnniskUieners. 35. In whose interest did James 
repeal the Irish act of settlement? 36. What was meant hj the 
act of settlement? 37. How did James coin money? 38. What 
Williamite general first led troops into Ireland? 39. How 
far did he get ? 80. Oire an account of the affair of Belturbet. 
31. How many Frenchmen did James procure? 82. How many 
ships had he? 83. What was William's saying on landing? 84. 
Where did he meet the enemy ? 85. Name two men of note killed 
on the side of William. 86. Qive an account of the accident which 
gave rise to the Te Deums at Paris. 37. State the proceedings of 
William at Limerick. 88. How did Marlborough distinguish him- 
self now? 89. Why are Rapparees so called? 40. Who com- 
manded for William in 1691? 41. What town first resisted the 
arms of Orange? 43. What was the battle ofl691? 43. Where 
did the ftigitlYes find shelter? 

CHAPTER X. 

1. Kame the favourites to whom William made grants of Irish 
estates. 3. For what crime were these estates forfeited? 8. What 
had been the services of Ginckel? 4. What was the origin of 
the Penal Laws? 5. What was the law about Papists* horses? 
6. What was the law about robberies? 7. About monks ? 8. About 
marriages? 9. About pardons? 10. About solicitors? 11. How 
were the Roman Catholics excluded from Parliament? 13. And 
why ? 13. What was the Iklolynenx afikir ? 14. What was the law 
about an eldest son professing Protestantism ? 15. About the pur- 
chase of lands ? 16. About pilgrimages to St. Patrick's purgatory ? 
17. About public oflloe ? 18. What was the title of the great penal 
bill of Queen Anne ? 19. What was the goremment phrase fbr the 
Roman-catholic body ? 20. Give an account of Annesley v. Sher^ 
lock. 31. What was the point at issue ? 32. How was it settled ? 
38. Give an account of the atfah* of Wood's half^ce. 34. What 
were the Drapier's letters? 35. How did the penal laws aifect 
Dissenters in the particulars of municipal privilege and marriage ? 
36. Who was Primate Boulter? 37. What caused the emigration 
of 1729 ? 38. What gave rise to the appointment of Lord Chester- 
field as lord lieutenant? 39. What is the historical notion of his 
government? 80. How did the troubles of 1745 affect Ireland? 
81. Give an account of the contest about the surplus. 83. How did 
the government combat the Irish patriots ? 83. What became of 
-r Boyle? 84. What was the first show of reooncUlatlofl 
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between the Frotestanta and Boman Catholics? 86. How did 
Hawice disappoint the French invasion of 1759 ? 86. What town 
was taken by Thurot ? 87. State the cause of the Dublin riot of 
1759. 8S. What was meant by heads of a bill? 89. What was 
a transmiss P 

CHAPTBE XL 

1. State the first measure of concession. 9. At what period did 
the penal laws receive their first alleviation? 3. And at what 
second period did a further repeal occur? 4. What party originated 
the first parliamentary relief? 5. At what period were Boman 
Catholics permitted again to vote at .elections ? 6. Why were 
White Boys so called? 7. To what province did they belong? 
8. What was their chief grievance ? 9. Of what did the Heart of 
Oak Boys complain? 10. To what province did they belong? 
14. What was the grievance of the Hearts of Steel Boys ? 12. Why 
is any interference with the usual custom of letting land more felt in 
Ireland than in England? 18. What was the epidemic of 1761 ? 
14. Who was Lucas? 15. What was the chief topic of the parlia- 
mentary opposition in 1766? 16. What lady drew £4000 a-year 
Arom her Irish pension? 17. What change did the octennial bill 
make in the duration of Irish parliaments ? 18. Why was the biU 
not septennial? 19. What were undertakers? 20. Who was the 
lord-lieutenant that abolished the system of undertakers ? 21. On 
What patriotic grounds did the Commons r^'eot the money-bill of 
1769? 22. How did the Commons punish Woodfall? 28. How 
did the lord-lieutenant deal with this outburst of patriotism? 
24. For what purpose did the government increase the expenditure 
(1771)? 26. Give an accoimt of Lucas' career. 26. What foreign 
troops did lK)rd North propose to march into Ireland ? 27. What 
Was to become of the native regiments ? 28. Explain how England 
Would be doubly burthened by Lord North's method. 29. What 
number of troops commonly guarded Ireland ? 80. What was dohig 
(1780) in England about Boman Catholics ? 81. What town applied 
fer the protection of troops? 82. How was protection obtained? 
88. Who appointed oiflcers to the new levies? 84. What was the 
name of the new regiments ? 85. What disgrace at sea did England 
suffer during Lord North's administration (1779) ? 86. What was 
the number of men in arms in Ireland? 87. Name the lords who 
affbrded their countenance to the new associations. 88. Who com- 
menced the parliamentary agitation of 1782 ? 89. What was done 
about ftee trade ? 40. What was the free trade meant ? 41. What 
was Lord Liffbrd's opinion about the new levies? 42. How did the 
demand for independence arise ? 48. What was the independence 
»«ant? 44. How did Qrattan argue that England would not 
*"«•• Irish independenoe? 46. Whut made the patriots In par- 
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liament quarrel with the patriots out of parliament? 46. Who 
was the English minister who conceded the patriots* demands? 
47. What was Grattan's reward ? 48. Who was the rival patriot who 
demanded more than Grattan? 49. What new and dubious ques- 
tion divided the ophiions of the patriots? 50. Give an account of 
the failure of the Swiss colonization. 61. What was houghing? 
52. What were William Pitt's ideas of encouraging commerce? 
68. What did Fitz-Gibbon (afterwards lord-chancellor) say of the 
misery of the people ? 64. State the purposes of the Peep-d*-Day 
Boys. 56. Mention the chief measures of the marquis of Bu<^ng* 
ham. 66. What was the Fozite view of the regency question 
(1788)? 57. Explain the dilTerence between the Regency bills of 
England and Ireland. 58. How many paid members existed 
among the 800 of the House of Ck)mmon8 ? 

CHAPTER XII. 

1. What foreign events encouraged agitation in Ireland? 
2. What town gave origin to the United Irishmen ? 8. Who was 
secretary ? 4. How did the Roman Catholics meet the assertion thai 
their tenets were disloyal and perfidious? 6. Why was the Roman 
Catholic committee called the Batsk-lane Parliament? 6. How did 
the Dublin * National Guard ' profess republicanism ? 7. State the 
fate of Hamilton Rowan. 8. Of Jackson. 9. Why did Pitt ret- 
cal Lord Fitz- William ? 10. What was the name given to the 
Orange oath? 11. Of what religious profession were the Orange- 
men ? 12. Who were the three United Irishmen whose trials threw 
light upon the designs of that Society. 18. State the place and 
parties at the battle of the Diamond. 14. What became of Napper 
Tandy? 16. What were the total numbers of the United Irish- 
men ? 16. What mishap befel the French fleet intended for Ireland ? 
1 7 . What was the rendezvous ? 18. Explain the organization of the 
Society of United Irishmen. 19. Name the Directory. 20. Whence 
did they borrow the word Dhreotory? 21. How was it that the 
French fleet fh)m Holland failed to reach Ireland? S2. What 
came of OXIonnor's communications with France (1798) ? 28. Who 
informed against the delegates? 24. What did he get ibr his 
treachery ? 25. Who were Croppies ? 26. Give an account of the 
capture of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 27. Who was his wife? 

28. Name some of the places where acts of rebellion vrere committed. 

29. Who commanded the Welsh ? 80. Who commanded in chief? 
81. Where was rebellion most serious? 82. Where was the rebel 
camp? 83. What town did the rebels seize ? 84. Give an account 
of the attack on Ross. 86. What lord was taken by the rebels? 
36. Whai affair decided the fkte of the Rebellion ? 87. What was 

ral Needham's gap? 88. How long ^ theSebelltoli Uwt? 
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89. Who were the attainted ? 40. Who commanded the French 
that landed? 41. At what town did the troops mn ? 42. Where 
did the French surrender? 48. Give an account of the death of 
TheolK>ld Wolfe Tone. 44. And of the fUrther adycntores of Napper 
Tandy. 

CHAPTEE Xin. 

1. Whose work was the Union ? 2. What was the ministerial 
minority in the Irish Commons on the first division? 8. What 
price was paid for borough patronage ? 4. How was the non-par- 
Uamentary opposition bought off? 5. What produced Pitt's resig- 
nation ? 6. Who conducted the Union through the Irish Commons ? 
7. State the article about peers. 8. About the Commons house. 
9. About the Church. 10. About the debt. 11. About taxation. 
12. What was the veto question ? 

CHAPTEE XIV. 

1. Gire an account of Emmett (1808). 2. What was the number 
of his followers ? 8. The amount of his fortune ? 4. How did 
he exhibit his yanity ? 5. Give an account of his insurrection. 
C. What man of note was murdered ? 7. What was Emmett's reli- 
gious profession? 8. What was the accusation against Judge 
Johnson? 8. Who were the Threshers ? 10. What circumstance 
threw out Lord Grenyille's ministry? 11. Explain the different 
regulations on the point in question between Ireland. and England. 
12. Who were Shanavests and Caravats? 13. Who stopped the 
agrarian disturbances ? 14. How did it happen that the Commons 
only passed the Eelief bill after the death of George III.? 15. In 
what year did the Eelief bill first pass the Commons? 16. What 
was the reception of George IV. in Ireland? 17. What expecta- 
tions did his visit raise ? 18. What is meant by agrarian outrage ? 
19. What name was given to the perpetrators? 20. Illustrate by 
examples the nature of the agrarian outrages. 21. What is the 
reason for proclaiming a barony ? 22. What is a gunpowder act? 

28. What is the peculiarity of the Irish police ? 24. And of the 
district magistrates ? 26. What caused the potato rot ? 26. What 
pestilence follows famine in Ireland? 27. Who was the captain of 
the disturbers? 28. What ministry sent out Lord Wellesley? 

29. What was his action about dresshig the statue of WOliam? 
80. What was the Bottle affair? 81. Who were the antagonists of 
the Orangemen? 82. Who was the great Irish agitator of 1822 ? 
88, What was his political society called? 84. How were fanda 
raised for agitation? 36. Give an account of the failure of the 
first attempt to put down the agitator? 86. How was the act 
of parliAment for putting down the agitation society defeated? 
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3 7. What yiew of the Roman Catholic daimi was taken by Canning 7 

38. Why waa agitation dropped in 1827 and renewed in 1828? 

39. Give an account of the Clare election? 40. What was meant 
by Emancipation? 41. To what force did Wellington and Feel 
give way ? , 42. Why were men surprised at tliejse ministers pasa- 
ing the Relief bill? 43. What occurred to excite suspicion of their 
intentions? 44. What circumstance seemed to reassure the op- 
ponents of the Roman Catholic claims (1828)? 49. How did 
Wellington account for the small notice he gare of his new 
purposes? 46. In what year was the Belief bill passed? 47. What 
was done about the forty-shilling freeholders? 48. What was done 
about O'Connell's seat for Clare? 4r9. Mention the charges against 
Sir Jonah Barrington. 

CHAPTER XV. 

1. What claim had O'Connell on the people ? 2. What question 
did he agitate after emancipation? 3. What weapon did the 
government use against O'Connell ? 4. How did O'Connell resist ? 
6. What came of the contest ? 6. What did the Grey government 
do for tithe owners? 7. What was the purport of the Church 
Temporalities Act ? 8. What is the revenue of the Irish Church ? 

9. Who moved to encroach on the endowments of the Irish Church ? 

10. What effect had the motion on Lord Grey's ministry? 

11. What made Irish tithe more vexatious than English tithe? 

12. What was the appropriation clause? 13. In what bill was it 
inserted ? 14. Give an account of the affair at Ratheormac. 1 5 . By 
what process did the Irish clergy recover their tithe ? 16. What 
ministry had been upset by the appropriation clause? 17. What 
ministry was upset by a coercion bill ? 18. Give an account of the 
causes which led to the dissolution of the Orange body. 19. Give 
an account of the murder of Lord Norbury. S . What circumstance 
led (1841) to a revival of the Repeal agitation? 21. What were 
the monster meetings? 22. Who called them? 23. For what 
purpose? 24. What was the meeting the government stopped? 
2a. How did O'Connell receive the prohibition? 26. Mention the 
difficulties of O'Connell's trial. 27. And the upshot of it. 28. Why 
did O'Connell break down after his acquittal ? 29. Where did he 
die? 80. Mention the characteristics of Peel's colleges. 81. In 
what terms were they denounced? 82. Give an account of the 
famine of 1846*7. 88. How was aid conveyed ? 84. Who headed 
the physical force party in Ireland ? 85. To what measures did 
they resort? 86. What was the Ikte of the leader? 87* What 
effect had fkniine on the population? 
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